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VOLUME 4. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MELANCHOLY MUSIC. 


Hark! from afar I hear * 
Sweet music’s low and melancholy strain, 
Stealing with gentle murmurs o’er the plain, 
Unto my listening ear— 
Hushing the passions of my soul to rest, 
And driving gloom away from out my breast. 


*Tis twilight’s gentle hour, 
And in the sky a single star is seen 
‘To shed its rays across the blue serene, 
With soft and feeble power 
Striving in vain to pierce the shades of night, 
And banish darkness with its glimmering light. 


» Itisa fitting time 
For lovers o’er the moonlit glade to stray, 
Filled with the love which knows not of cecay, 
And dreameth not of crime, 
Or by the banks of some fair stream reclined 
To breathe their vows to every passing wind. 


Sweet mournful music, how 
I love to listen to thy gentle tone, 
As thus I wander, pensive and alone, 
While, o’er my throbbing brow 
The night breeze plays, fanning my waving hair, 
Asif it gently sought to banish care! 


Perchance that mournful strain, 
Which breaks the silence of the stilly night, 
Comes from a heart that ’s lost to all delight, 
And only throbs with pain; 
Striving to hush the busy voice of thought 
Within a bosom by its cares o’erwrought. 


Some lover, too, may wake 
Those sounds of sadness from the trembling chords 
To tell atale, could not be told in words; 
Seeking perchance to make 
His hopeless story to the fair one known, 
He vainly wishes to be called his own. 


Ring on, sweet notes—ring on 
Sweetly, Oh sweetly, falling on my soul, 
Gladly Lyield myself to thy control ; 
What, not already gone? 
T’oo brief, alas!—far, far too brief ye seem— 
Fleeting, yet pleasant, as a summer’s dream. Ci BeBe 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


MIND, VERSUS MATTER, 


The present has been represented as an age of action— 
of improvement—an age in which all the powers of the 
human mind, are tasked to the utmost in scrutinizing the 
hidden resources of nature and of art. 

When queen Elizabeth told Bacon that his house was 
too small for him, he replied: “It is your majesty that has 
made me too big for my house.” We are in the same 
predicament with respect to the earth wherein we dwell; 
the majesty of our minds has made it too narrow for their 
full expansion. 

This paltry sphere was amply sufficient to furnish ma- 
terials for investigation, in the outset of our career; but 
we have penetrated its secrets, analyzed its composition, 
sifted, weighed, decomposed, exhausted, and in short, 
used it up—until, like so many Alexanders, we have no- 
thing left but to sit down and blubber for a new one. 

Have not our travelers ransacked its uttermost corners, 
until the trade is reduced to the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing up a supply of new travels? 

Have not we mounted above the clouds in balloons, and 
not only descended at pleasure ourselves, but have even 
let down dogs in parachutes, like so manny Apollos, with 
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We have drawn electric fire from Heaven, without in- 
curring the punishment of Prometheus; sported beneath 
the waves in diving-bells, and constructed sub-aqueous 
edifices with as much composure, as if we had been run- 
ning up a coral palace. We have plunged into the very 
bowels of the earth, to extract its riches, by the assist- 
ance of Davy’s wire-gauze lamp, more wonderful than 
that of Aladdin, and have sunk wells with as much per- 
severance as if we had been digging to unkennel that 
fresh-water mermaid—Truth. 

By wielding the omnipotence of an impalpable vapor, 
we have acquired such dominion over matter that there is 
nothing too stupendous for our machines—while we can, 
by the same means, propel ponderous vessels through the 
waves, against wind and tide, and even overthe land, 
with the velocity of a thunderbolt. 

From coal and oil a subtle gas is extracted, which, af- 





ter having been conducted for miles through subterranean 
darkness, and brought to the doors in our large cities and 
retailed by the pint, supplies at will a perpetual light. 
By means of the telegraph, we can converse in a few 
hours, with persons stationed at the distance of an entire 
continent; and by the magic of writing, we can not only 
conjure up the ancients to the mind by referring to their 
works, but we can immortalize our own thoughts, senti- 





ments, almost our very voices, and transmit them unim- 
paired to the latest posterity, when the evanescent frame, 
from which they emanated, shal! be scattered to the winds 
in the form of dust. 

Really, the mind may be allowed to expand a little in 
the pride of these achievements, and look down with 
some contempt on its fleshly tegument, as upon a scurvy 
companion, whom it only condescends to notice from cer- 
tain ties of consanguinity; and even to consider the spa- 
cious earth itself as but a larger species of prison, or cage, 
from which we shall ultimately escape, and take our un- 
obstructed flight to enjoy, in a nobler sphere, a more ex- 
alted destiny. 

But if we are already prone to leap out of our material- 
ity, in view of what has been achieved, what shall re- 
strain us within the bounds of moderation when the new 
patents, for which application has been made, shall! have 
been practically developed, and all the improvements now 
projecting, shall have received their full accomplishments? 

1 am informed, that the project, to carry into execution 
Darwin’s suggestion of moderating the burning heat of 
the torrid zone, by towing the icebergs from the northern 
to the southern latitudes, has been revived, a company 
formed, and the shares sold at a handsome premium. 

From this most ingenious process, a donble advantage 
will be derived. First—in so tempering the rigor of the 
arctic circle, by withdrawing the frozen barrier in which 
it has been so long immured, that the Esquimaux may be 
enabled to crawl, for three whole months in the year, out 
of the holes in which they live, without having their ears 
and noses nipped off by the scissors of Boreas—while the 
Laplanders may turn the woolly side of the skins in which 
they are clothed, outward instead of inward, to the great 
comfort of the inhabitants of the country, and the para- 
mount discomfort of the inhabitants of the fleece. 

Secondly, by effecting such a modification of the torrid 
temperature, that the negroes who now produce wool, and 
the sheep hair, may effect an exchange, to the manifest 
advantage of both parties, and the obvious increase of 
commerce and manufactures. From an accurate estimate 
it is calculated, that the inhabitants of the great desert 
will be able to purchase iced cream, at three cowries the 
glass, and to grow black berries, sloes and crab-apples. 
where the soil now produces nothing but figs, melons, and 
pomegranates—while, at the sametime, if we cannot real- 
ize the much ridiculed notion of washing the blackamoor 
white, we may reasonably hope to cool him downto a 
bronze heat, or perhaps ultimately refrigerate him toa 
bright mahogany, to the great satisfaction of the amalga- 
mationists, 

Many subsidiary benefits will also result from a comple- 
tion of this grand undertaking. 

It is notorious that capt. Ross has been frozen up two 
years in the northern seas, to the great risk of human life, 
and a prodigious consumption of coal; in his recent expe- 








umbrellas above their heads? 


NUMBER 33. 


But if the opposing mountains of ice be hauled away 
and hung up to dry on the equator, or rather to undergo 
their annual liquifaction, like the blood of St. Januarius; 
it is presumable that on his next voyage of discovery, he 
will be able to proceed without opposition to the loadstone 
Axletree, which philosophers suppose protrudes from the 
sea to the north pole star, carry a specimen through Baf- 
fin’s bay, to the sea of Kamschatka, and then make a 
short voyage home through the deep cut, across the Isthmus 
of Darien. 

Antiother advantage will be the great impulse given to 
the manufacturers of steam engines, from the immense 
number that must be necessary in removing those stupen- 
dous masses of ice, which have been for ages accumulating 
within the Arctic circle. 

If a suitable apparatus can be obtained, by navigating 
the vessels by Carborari from the vicinity of Mt. Vesuvius, 
who, from infancy have been accustomed to coals and ex- 
plosions, it is calculated, by those familiar with the 
subject, that a pressure of fifteen hundred atmospheres to 
the square inch inay be safely tried, at which an engine of 
the smallest dimensions will acquire such a predigious 
concentration of power, as to drag an iceberg a mile in 
circumference, at the rate of twenty miles an hour, pro- 
vided always that there be first communicated to it the 
requisite impulsion and velocity. 

A second undertaking not less gigantic in its conception 
nor beneficial in its object, is about to be realized by an 
ingenious application of Black’s theory of latent heat. 

It is well known that all bodies contain a certain por- 
tion of caloric, which is given out by pressure. Almost 











every substance becomes warm by friction—cold metals 
become hot by hammering; and we have astill more famil- 
iar illustration of this principle, in the instantaneous 
light machines, which produce fire by simple pressure of 
;the atmosphere. 

Independently of the quantity of this subtle fluid, with 
which the moon, in common with all matter, is pervaded, 
she must have absorbed, to saturation, the ardent rays of 
the sun, which have been playing upon her surface for 
such a succession of ages; and thus it will be perceived, 
we have an immense reservoir of guiescent moonshine, rea- 
dy to be converted into active sunshine, provided adequate 
means can be found for itsexpulsion. To effect this pur- 
pose, two schemes have been proposed. ‘The first is, to 
raise in patent balloons a sufficient number of hydraulic 
presses to compel the moon to give out caloric in the pro- 
portions that may be required. 

Though many ingenious mechanics entertain serious 
doubts of the feasibility of the second, I cannot myself see 
any scientific grounds for their misgivings. 

Volcanoes are now universally admitted to owe their 
projectile powertosteam. Water from the surface of the 
earth, or from the caverns of the deep, comes in contact 
with subterranean fires, producing such an instantaneous 
expansion of vapor, that, in its efforts to escape, it tears 
open the surface and carries all before it, thus forming a 
natural steam engine. Hitherto, this tremendous power, 
being left to itself, has either ended insmoke, or directed 
its terrible energies to produce havoc and destruction, by 
desolating plains and overwhelming cities. 

It ishigh time to stop these mischievous pranks and 
avail ourselves of that stupendous engine which nature 
herself has built, and offers us ready made and for nothing, 
supplying at the same time an inexhaustible fund of fuel 
without a shilling expense. 

It is proposed to fix an apparatus over the crater of 
Vesuvius, so as to convert the mountain into a regular 
steam engine, turning a river into one of the orifices to 
generate the vapor, providing safety-valves for its escape, 
after a certain pressure, which, as the mountain itself 
forms the boiler, may be carried to many thousand atmos- 
pheres upon the square inch, without the danger of ex- 
plosion. 

In directing this incalculable power, it is proposed in 
the first instance, to make Vesuvius instrumental in the 
complete excavation of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which 
seems but fair, as it was the sole cause of their destruc- 
tion. In the second place, we calculate to use this power 
in transferring the hydraulic presses, above named, to the 
moon for the purpose of compelling it to give out its caloric. 








dition of making the notable discovery, that nothing could 
be discovered. 





From accurate calculations it appears that a sufficient 
quantity may be easily procured to double the attraction of 
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that planet upon the ocean, enable our ships to work double 
tides, and of course, be an incalculable benefit to com- 
merce. 

The lord of the lantern and bush who has long stood in 
hisown light, isto be let down in a parachute, and exhib- 
ited as the man out of the moon, from which the revenue 
is to be procured to defray the expense. By converging 
the rays to a focus, and directing them to particular ponds 
and lakes, their temperature might easily be raised to the 
boiling point, which will effect an important saving in the 
— of tea, coffee, and the cooking of fish, (asthey will 
be ready boiled co their hand) and all culinary processes, 
to say nothing of the improvement of health and cleanli- 
ness, by these extensive and natural warm-baths. 

From the known influence of this luminary upon luna- 
tics, some unfavorable symptoms may be at first anticipat- 
ed in our amateur actors, craniologists, writers of visions, 
disciples of Mormon and Owen, as well as in a host of 
sonnetteers to the moon; who will be cut short of their 
fourteen lines, if they cannot apostraphize her as pale Cyn- 
thia, and dissert upon her chaste ray and mild luster.— 
But some remuneration is to be expected from the inex- 
haustible treasures of wit that will be doubtless discover- 
ed in that boundless repurtory of all lost things, from the 
wit of Orlando, to that of Don Juan. 

There can be no doubt, if this scheme be accomplished, 
but that we shall be able to have light from the moon ev- 
ery night in the year. 

Bodies give light as well as coloric on pressure; and by 
@ proper adjustment of the hydraulic machines, the requi- 
site light can be forced out to supply us perpetually agree- 
able to the suggestion in the following portion of an old 
Milesian song: 













































































afar off curling their glittering crests in the sunlight. Go, 
when a storm of wind and rain has invested the scene 
with wintry horrors—when the ‘water wraith’ and moun- 
tain spirit are ‘shrieking’—und a:thousand ruts in the sides 
of Ben Lomond appear filled with torrents of molten sil- 
ver; and again, when all is hushed, and the gigantic 
shadows of the Caledonian Alps stretch themselves out, 
and on the quiet bosom of the Loch rest with the solema 
moonbeams! It isamong such scenes that you have the 
feeling of being in Scotland. I scarcely ever think of 
towns in connection with this part of the country; and I dare 
say that most tourists who visit it,will in their after dreams 
dwell with greatest fondness upon the Highlands. You 
may see towns and villages any where. 

Scotia is not, however, all Highland. I write to you 
now from a perfect garden in the vale of Clyde, in Lanark- 
shire—R—— Hall, the seatof gen. P—— D——. A let- 
ter of introduction to Mrs. D—, who is an American, and 
withal, a native of our own dearly-loved Old Dominion, 
procured me a cordial invitation to spend some time at 
the Hall. It is the shooting season, and the houses of 
the great land-proprietors are filled with people who 
have pronounced town “uninhabitable.” It is when they 
are living at home on their estates, among their tenants 
and dependants, that a stranger sees the aristocracy—that 
is, the rich as well as the high-born—the whole privileged 
class—to the best advantage. Nothing can be more luxu- 
rious to the tourist who, in search of the picturesque, has 
been roughing it in all sorts of weather, than the way of 
life beneath the hospitable roofs of the Scotch country 
gentlemen. 

When you retire to your apartment for the night,or to make 

a change of dress, there is the ready servant to receive 
your commands, and execute them too; to call you in the 
morning, clean your clothes, &c. Breakfast is on the 
table at half past nine or ten, when those who rise suffi- 
ciently early, assemble and kill half an hour over tea and 
toast—the more youthful and vigorous add an egg or two; 
and if they have had morning exercise, attack the solids, 
in the shape of cold meats, game, &c. AJl then are free 
as airto amuse or busy themselves as they please; the 
host and hostess not considering themselves bound to 
abridge their own perfect freedom or yours in the slightest 
degree. Riding and shooting—and among those whose 
teste lies in that way, reading and writing—fill up the 
uours. Some of the ladies take to sketching or embroi- 
dering. About two o'clock there is luncheon,which at this 
season consists chiefly of game prepared deliciously, and 
with sauces piquant enough for the most Cayenne-loving 
nabob. A preparation-bell rings at half past five, which 
sends all to their apartments, and ina short time they re- 
assemble in the drawing-room in dress for dinner. The 
ladies retire after the dessert—the men sit for half an hour 
longer, sipping port and sherry, which in this weeping 
climate beat the light French and Rhenish wines quite 
out of the field. Those who choose, join the ladies for 
coffee. The evening goes off with conversation and mu- 
sic. A light supper, accompanied with brandy, Highland 
whiskey, hot water and sugar, is sometimes introduced; 
but that cheerful and venerable meal is now getting out of 
date. 

R—— Hall is an antique-looking mansion, though not 
in reality very old, with a finely cultivated garden, an ex- 
tensive lawn, full of old trees, and the chrystal waters 
of the Calder ‘singing a quiet tune,’ as it makes a graceful 
sweep through the grounds. The country around has a 
great deal of natural beauty, and possesses that sort of 
interest also which springs from historical and romantic 
associations. A handsome barouche and a pair of spirited 
horses, have enabled us to shorten the distances, and every 
drive brought me to some spot of which I have frequently 
read and heard. Dr. Johnson said that Earth had few 
greater enjoyments than the pleasure of rolling along a 
fine road ina post-chaise. If you have besides fair com- 
panions fitted to inspire the delightful thoughts that flit 
through the mind in the presence of young and beautiful 
women, and whose taste for nature never allows the hum- 
blest beauty—not an old tree hanging over a gurgling brook 
—not a poor man’s cottage at the foot of a hill—not a solita- 
ry sunburst, to escape notice—what more would you wish 
for? 

An hour’s drive from the Hall brought us to lord Dou- 
glas’s gate, and proceeding up the smooth carriage road, 
that skirts the lawn upon which stands the residence of 
his lordship, we came in sight of the old castle of Both- 
well, We hurried past the modern mansion, and alighted 
before the ‘‘vast and venerable pile.” I imagine there can 
be few ruins in Europe more striking than this; and the 
natura] objects around are in admirable unison, forming 
a tout ensemble of extraordinary magnificence. You see 
the Clyde confined within high and precipitous banks, 
making several graceful sweeps, and half-encircling the 
castle; on the opposite side are the ruins of the ancient 
Priory of Blantyre, seated on the summit of a high rock 
which seems to jut out from the thick woods that overhang 
the river; and to crown all, the castle itself still lordly in 
its desolation, raising its awful towers and looking out 
proudly over the surrounding landscape. The storms of 


Long life to the moon, for a noble sweet crature, 
That serves us with lamp-light each night in the dark; 
While the sun only shines in the day, which by nature 
Wants no light at all, as you all may remark; 

But as for the moon, by my soul, I’ll be bound, sir, 
»Tould save the whole nation a great many pound, 
To subscribe for to light-her up all the year round, sir; 
Och! it’s true, as I’m now singing Langolee.” 


PLAGIARIST. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








SCOTLAND. 


Loch Lomond--R.—— Hall--Life in the country—-Bothwell! castle--- 
Blantyre Priory---Interesting relic, 


R— Halil, 1834.—I have given you the journal of a 
day or two of the life I have been leading among the ro- 
mance-inspiring glens,‘and lakes, and mountains of this 
glorious country. I left them for town with regret: for of 
all the scenes of nature I have ever looked upon, those in 
the vicinity of Loch Lomond and Arrochar have left im- 
pressions of the most delightful and lasting character.— 
Amidst the charming society of Arrochar house, I felt re- 
vived within me the taste for those pure and simple plea- 
sures, of which one is apt to lose the relish amidst the 
struggles and turmoil of the world. A fresh breeze of na- 
ture and youth was stirring at my heart, and I thought I 
could linger for years in that divine region. If you ever 
visit Scotland, do not rest satisfied witn a passing glance 
at Loch Lomond during your Highland excursions—this 
will neverdo! You must examine it closely—at different 
seasons—and in various aspects. Set out at the vale of 
Leven, where the stream, which Smollet has commemo- 
rated in his immortal ode, beginning ‘*On Leven’s banks 
when free to rove,” comes sparkling out from the blue ba- 
sin of the loch; and casting your eye occasionally over the 
luxuriant country around, to admire the elegant modern 
mansions of the wealthy landholders—the low-roofed huts 
of the cottagers—and here and there a proud time-worn 
hereditary hall—thus proceed to the head of the Loch, 
where all the sofiness and beauty, for which the lower part 
is remarkable, is changed; and nothing is reflected upon 
the smooth surface of the water, but the most rugged sub- 
limity—‘“‘bare creation”—mountain piled upon mountain 
in splendid irregularity—crag over crag—and glens that 
seem to lead into unbroken and eternal solitudes! You 
must take a boat, and glide slowly over the waters—(if 
there is afair Highland girl of the party to sing some of 
the touching songs which the Muse of Scotland has asso- 
ciated withythis romantic district, so much the better. }— 
Then push into the numerous creeks and bays with their 
miniature and fairy-like beauties—and land on some of the 
rocky and wooded islands, which lie 


“As quietly as spots of sk 
Among the evening clouds!” 


Pic-nick on the rocks, beside the legendary waterfalls, and 
beneath the spreading trees. Visit Lomond when the 
gre mists are lying on the tops of the mouutains, or rolling 
azily down their sides; and again, when these have been 
chased away by a bright autumnal sun, and the summits 
‘split and rent” of Ben Arthur, are seen piercing like a 
wedge far into the clear blue sky, and the purple heather 





blossoms have a richer glow, and the small waves are seen 


centuries have not battled against it in vain; but yet enough 
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remains to shew the splendor, and accommodations, and 
capacity of resisting aggression, with which the Scottish 
barons built their strong holds. It must indeed have been 
a superb as well as impregnable fortress, It is more than 
two hundred feet long and a hundred broad; the walls not 
less than fifteen feet in thickness, and in many places sixty 
in height. 

Three towers—one of them immense and lofty—stil] 
remain, to the top of which you may climb by means of 
the ivy which grows all over them. The chapel walls 
and windows, full of handsome tracery, are almost entire 
and give a noble idea of ancient art and piety. What e 
contrast do these memorials of a by-gone age present to 
what was their condition when the walls shone with the 
blaze of feudal pomp and pageantry!——when the floor over 
which the grass now waves greenly, and the wall-flowers 
spriug up amidst fallen stones, and huge trees rear their 
arms on high, was pressed by the feet of the noble and 
beautiful, or resounded with the heavy tread of the war- 
rior! Seldom, never indeed, in our young country, can 
we experience the thoughts and feelings which such a 
scene as this is calculated toinspire. ‘In America,” says 
Chateaubriand, “there is nothing old but the woods, the 
sons of Earth, and Liberty the mother of all human soci- 
ety.” It is therefore that an American, when in Europe, 
lives in the past. The names of places and persons which 
from their familiarity, are unnoticed by others, startle him 
into reflection, and awaken the most lively emotions.— 
They are forever associated in his mind with the studies 
and companions of his youth; with the recollections of 
all that is noble in warfare, daring in resisting oppression, 
and ardent in devotion to human rights. A reverence for 
his own fatherland particularly, is the natural and grace- 
ful sentiment of every right-minded American. This 
feeling is, in the case of Scotland, heightened into a sort of 
idolatry. Nowhere surely does nature present so many 
and various aspects of loveliness and grandeur.—The 
whole country is illumined with the glory of historical 
recollections; and then there is besides the highest charm 
of all—which genious alone can give—‘‘the consecration 
of the poet’s dream!” You can hardly stir a step without 
stumbling upon remembrances of the immortal dead, and 
without being reminded of the mighty minstrel who has 
givensuch a name to his country; so new and vivid an inter- 
est to every blue loch, and heathery mountain,by interpret- 
ing to the whole world the characters in which they spoke 
to his heart and imagination. 

We spent so much time about the ruins that we had to 
postpone our visit to the present residence of lord Douglas. 
We drove back to the Hall, and while awaiting in the 
drawing-room the announcement to dinner, Mrs. D-—— 
brought to me asma!! box and bade me open it, with rev- 
erence. It contained a small tress of beautiful hair. The 
color wasarich auburn. I took it out. It had onceadorn- 
ed the peerless head of Mary of Scotland! I pressed it to 
my lips with emotion. Whata relic! What recollections! 

=“ eo S @ D. M’L. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








CITY POLICE SCENES. 


There are few who have not felt within themselves, or 
have not seen in others, the pride of art. It may be re- 
garded as a universal comforter; pervading mankind, as 
it-does, with almost equal force, from the highest to the 
lowest. The soldier and the politician rejoice in their 
superior tact and skill in strategie, while the scavenger 
plumes himself upon the neatness and accuracy with which 
he can execute the fancy work of sweeping round a post. 
Every man, woman, and child, nourish the dear delight of 
thinking that in something they are superior to their fel- 
lows, no matter how trifling it may be. But none feel the 
pride of which we speak more strongly than those addict- 
ed to the practice of gymnastics. It is felt in every mus- 
cle of their frames, and is exhibited on every possible oc- 
casion. In their dwellings the furniture is made to suffer 
under the power of their well-braced frames, and they can- 
not see a crossbar, or a pair of parallels, without experi- 
menting upon them. 

Mr. Peregine Simpkins is one of the muscular class of 
whom I have spoken, and his chief delight is in the dis- 
play of his well-practised powers. His salutation is ac- 
companied with a grasp of your hand, so vigorously given 
that you are painfully reminded of his affectionate dispo- 
sition and the strength of his friendship for a week after- 
wards. And he sometimes awakens a friend from a day 
dream, by a slap on the shoulder which might be taken for 
the blow of a cannon ball. Mr. Simpkins is not only 
muscular and active, but also convivial to the highest de- 
pees and sometimes, though rarely, to the lowest degree. 

here is, as we all know, but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, and there are moments in the life of @ 
convivialist when that step is taken. Mr. Simpkins lately 
dined out, and at a late hour left the table with his com- 
panions, balanced go nicely by the aid of champagne upon 
the pinnacle of sublimity, that very little more would have 





sent him and them toppling from their height. 
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They attempted a serenade, but they were not in voice; 
and after trying a cotillion and gallopade in front of the 
State House, which were not quite so well executed as 
might have been desired, they separated, each to his sev- 
eral home—if he could get there. Simpkins strolled, 
making worm fences, until his eye happened to be greeted 
by the welcome sight of an awning-post. He stopped and 
regarded it for a long time with critical gravity: 

‘This will answer famously,” said he. *‘*Tom brags 
that he can beat me with his arms; but I don’t believe it. 
Any how, his legs are no great shakes. There’s no more 
muscle in them than there is in an unstarched shirt-collar; 
and I don’t believe, if he was to practice for ten years, he 
could hang by his toes, swing upand catchhold. No, that 
he couldn’t—I’m the boy, and I’]l exercise at it.” 

It was, however, much easier to resolve than to exe- 
cute. Mr. Simpkins found it impossible to place himself 
inthe requisite Antipodean posture. 

‘Why, what the deuce is the matter? All the dinner 
andthe liquor must have settled down in my toes, for my 
boots feel heavier than fifty-sixers. My feet are as drunk 
as the female pig that belonged to one David, while my 
head is as sober asa judge. They were corned before, 
but now they are completely smashed.” ; 

A gentleman in a situation somewhat resembling that 
in which Simpkins stated his feet to be, now came up, and 
after observing the unsuccessful exertions of the gymnic, 
said— 

“Hay, whiskers, what's the fun, any how?” 

“Can’t you hang by the toes, stranger? Because, if 
you can, you’ll beat Tom, in spite of his bragging.” 

J don’t believe 1 can. The fact is, I always try to keep 
this side up, with care. I never could see the use of shak- 
ing a man up like a bottle of physic. I can mix myself 
to my own taste, without that.” 

‘‘You’ve no taste for the fine arts, whatever you may have 
for yourself. Gymnastics stir up the sugar of a man’s 
constitution, and neutralize the acids. Without ’em, he’s 
no better than a bottle of pepper vincgar—nothing but sour 

unch.’” 
° ‘And with ’em, a little of the Judy. I’ll have neither 
hand nor foot in hanging to an awning post. If it was 
like the brewer’s horse in ‘Old Grimes,” and you could 
drink up all the beer by turning your head where your 
feet should be, perhaps I might talk to you about it.” 

**As I said before, you ’re a man of little or no gumption 
—a poor, benighted individual; but if you ’l] bowse me up, 
I’ll treat handsomely.” ; 

“Well,” said the stranger, with a grin, “I don’t care if 
Ido. Take a grin now, and look sharp.” 

Simpkins laid hold of the cross-bar, and the stranger, 
seizing his feet, endeavored to raise themup. There was 
a moment of desperate floundering, which was succeeded 
by a moment of tumbling, quite as desperate. Both prin- 
cipal and assistant fell to the ground. 

«“Now we’re mixed nicely,” grunted Simpkins, as he 
scrambled about. ‘If any man gets more legs and arms 
than belong to him, they ’re mine. Hand over the odd 
ones, and let’s have a complete set.” 

“This will never do,” said Simpkins, after they had by 
mutual assistance, regained their feet. ‘It will never do 
inthe world. You ’re so confoundedly awkward. Come, 
have at it again. Once more and the last. The nearest 

ot it.” . 

. “Young ’uns,” remarked a passing Charley, ‘‘if you 
keep a cutting didoes, I must talk to you both like a Dutch 
uncle. Each of you must disperse. I can’t allow no in- 
surrection about the premises. If you aint got no dead- 
latch key, and the nigger wont set up, why I’ll take you 
to the corporation free-and-easy, and lock you up till day- 
light, and we’ll fetch a walk, after breakfast, to converse 
with his honor on matters and things in general.” 

““Watchey, do you think you could hang by your toes to 
that post?” 

“Pooh! pooh! do n’t be redikalis. 
solemn, treat ’em solemn.” 

“Why, watchey, I aint redikalis—we ’re at work on 
science. I’m.pretty well scienced myself, and I want to 
get more so.” 

‘*You’re scienced with liquor,—and instead of talking, 
you ’d better tortle up street like a white-head. Go home 
to sleep, like your croney—see how he shins it.” 

“I will, if youll tell me what’s the use. In the first 
place, home’s a fool to this—and as for sleeping, it’s nei- 
ther useful nor ornamental.” 

‘Do go, that’s a good boy—I dont want to chaw you 
right up, but I must if you stay.” 

“I snore when I’m asleep—and when I do, Tom puts 
his foot out of bed till it gets cold, and then claps it to my 
back. He calls it firing me off on the cold pressure prin- 
ciple.” 

“What a cruel Tom! But why dont you keep your 
mouth shut? You should never wear it open when you ’re 
asleep.” 

‘If I did, my dreams would get smothered. Besides, I 
like to look down my throat, to see what I’m thinking 
2bout.”’ 

‘*‘Dont quiz a corporation officer, young man. Some 
things is easy to be put up with, and some things is n’t 
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easy to be put up with—and quizzing a dignettery is one 
of the last. If there is any thing I stands upon, it is dig- 
nity. 

‘Dignity made of pipe-stems, is n’t it?” 

“‘ My legs is pretty legs. They aint so expensve sai 
some that’s made coarser and cheaper; but they are slim 
and genteel. But legs is neither here nor there—you 
must go home, sonny, or go with me.” 

‘*Well, as I’m rather select in my associations, and 
never did admire sleeping thicker than six in a bed at the 
outside, I ’ll go home, put a woolen stocking on Tom’s 
foot, and take a pint of sleep—I never try more,'for my 
constitution wont stand it. But to-morrow I ’ll swing by 
my toes, I promise you.” 

**Go then—less palaver and more tortle.” 

‘* Tortleon nous—good night; I’m off to my lit.” 

The watchman paused, looked grave until Simpkins 
turned the corner, and then, relaxing his ‘dignity,’ laugh- 
ed creakingly, like a rusty door. 

‘*Hee! hee! hee! that’s a fine feller. He’s too good for 
his own good—tipsy every night, always funny, and never 
pays his debts. Hee! hee! hee! a real gentleman. A re- 
al—‘past two o’clock and a cloudy morning!’—sort of a 
gentleman, and encourages the Charley business like an 
emperor, only I have n’t got the heart to fetch him up.”— 
Gentlemen’s Vade Mecum. 





A WOLF HUNT. 


The subjoined amusing description of an expedition a- 
gainst wolves, was written in a letter to the editor, from 
a friend at Middlebury, Vt., under date May 17.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Observing in your paper a passing notice of a wolf hunt 
in embryo, among the mountains in Vermont, the idea oc- 
curred to me that you would not be displeased to hear of 
the success of our mighty efforts to exterminate sundry 
infidels who have been making manifest inroads on the 
property of the farmers inthis vicinity. The first attempt, 
about a fortnight since, having been frustrated by ‘‘an hor- 
rid snow,” Middlebury, being the most populous and least 
enterprising of the villages concerned, demanded another 
convocation of the citizens, at which they appointed Gen. 
Nash commander in chief of all the forces raised and to be 
raised, assisted by a major general for each line, north, 
east, south and west. 

The day arrived; marksmen appeared with rifles duly 
scrubbed and loaded, farmers with scythes and pitchforks, 
blacksmiths with sledge hammers, and students with-- 
Bulwer’s last, and toasting irons; but men of all classes 
wore knapsacks, loaded with bread and cheese, cold 
tongue, and sausages, whilst a canteen of Cogniac showed 
its rubicund visage at cach elbow. Tin horns, conch 
shells, etc., bellowed in harmonious discord; and all 
breathed ‘“‘gunpowder and defiance to any animal that 
should dare show its phiz within the shot of a gun or the 
thrust of a pitchfork. The godlike army crowded every 
wagon in the neighborhood, and with blasts that rivaled 
the sublimest efforts of Anthony Van Corlear, drove for- 
ward for the battle field. At the foot of the mountain 
they alighted, and commenced the ascent on foot; notwith- 
standing a slight sprinkling, the line was formed, and at 
six o’clock in the evening of the first day, the army having 
advanced several farazangs, order was given for encamp- 
ing. Shanties were erected, and all sat down to boast of 
deeds yet undone, (and which, alas! were destined never 
to be accomplished) and to warm their stomachs with cold 
refections. 

Next morn the conch shells called to arms; uprose the 
sleeping warriors, and hastily swallowing thrice generous 
draughts from the fast failing flagon, buckled on their 
knapsacks, and commenced the march through a fog which 
might have blinded a lynx. In vain did the commanders 
order them to keep eight rods apart; but the direction for 
each one to note his right hand man, much to their credit, 
was strictly obeyed, for collecting in squads of eight, ten, 
and twenty, they trudged on together, preferring to meet 
the wild beasts, if meet they must, in company. Each 
squad, advancing upward, in process of time found them- 
selves at the summit of the first ridge, and began zealously 
to look about for their neighbors; eonchs and tin horns 
again poured forth their dulcet strains, but ‘echo only 
answered, where?’ Out of sight, but not out of mind, 
one squad hunted for another, and in the fog passed and 
re-passed each other unwittingly. No one could find his 
commander, and what is nobody’s business being every- 
body’s, those who had held commissions in the militia, 
justly considered themselves entitled to preference; so 
Capt. Somebody orders all men within sound of his horn 
to follow him to meet the north line. Peaceable, perse- 
vering, and patient, on they followed, grumbleless. After 
marching several miles, and meeting neither wolves nor 
men, Col. Such-a-one comes up, and commands them to 
march to the sonth line. Still groaniess and patient, 
they obey the last order, and taking the other side of the 
mountain, trudge back, till within a mile or two of an es- 
tablishment on the mountain, called by the proprietor, a 
tavern, when some one more acquainted with localities 





than the rest, proposes to take that for a new starting 
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point, after getting a warm dinner—the motion was car- 
ried by unanimous consent. Arrived there, about two 
hundred men of the south and west lines were found—some 
cursing their hard fate, and some their officers—others 
begging for another drop of brandy to warm their frozen 
tongues—(not the cold tongue spoken of—that was all 
demolished) and all ready to trot down the mountain at 
the first hint. 

The commander of the south line, (Brandon, Salisbury, 
&c.) who was there—declared he could do nothing with 
his men—some were drunk, and had paused to take e little 
nap—others had gone back. The commander of the north 
line, (New Haven, Bristol, &c.) also made his appearance, 
and a brave enterprising fellow he is—Providence having 
blessed his side of the mountain with a most plenteous fall 
of snow, his company had mostly waded through three 
feet for several miles, and not a man of them gave ground; 
they were still firm and solid. The commander had been 
sent over to communicate with the western and southern 
lines, and found them as above stated. He was grieved 
and angry. No wonder. All hope was gone, but he had 
the cheering consciousness that he had done his duty. — 
The east line has not yet been heard from. Finally, Gen. 
Nash addressed his brave companions in arms, in a fare- 
well address, to the following effect: 

‘Fellow soldiers: Providence seems determined that 
the bears and wolves shall not be killed—so if they will 
eat our sheep, let them do it and be——. You may go 
home.” 

Never was an army so delighted at the order to retreat 
—-tin horns again exerted their never failing lungs—mus- 
kets, till now unfired, sent their contents into the hearts 
of the very tallest oaks, as if their owners determined to 
assure themselves and comrades that even the proudest 
monsters of the mountains must stand in awe of their 
mighty arms. Middlebury was soon thronged with mul- 
titudes, following a spear, on whose summit stuck their 
a trophy of victory——-a huge, fierce, blood-thirsty 
rabbit! 





IMPROVEMENT. 


We doubt whether any previous period of our city has 
exhibited so many of those indications which usually ac- 
company a high state of prosperity, as at present. The 
influence of the times appears to be felt in every view of 
the community. Every pulse beats high. All is hope 
and confidence, excitement and activity. The city itself 
has many marks of the presence of the spirit of improve- 
ment. Every square is encumbered with the materials of 
building; in every street the song of the hodman and the 
clink of the trowel are heard. The low framed, but time 
honored dwellings of our fathers, are disappearing. Like 
the generations that erected and enjoyed them, they are 
passing away. In their places, stately and elegant man- 
sions and lofty and capacious stores are springing up. In 
all directions the face of innovation may be seen peering 
through surrounding ruins. Today you will scarce recog- 
nize the streec you promenaded yesterday; and tomorrow 
a further change will startle you with fresh surprise. We 
understand that among other contemplated improvements, 
the Masonic Hall, which has been purchased by Mr. 
Swaim, will be improved. While these revolutions are 
raging in the center of the city, a still greater change is 
taking place in the suburbs. The green fields are disap- 
pearing; the brick ponds are passing away; and the red 
streets are stretching—stretching—who can tell whither? 
They have been increased with accelerated speed for 
years, until the predictions of the croaker are forgotten, 
and even the calculations of the visionary transcended.— 
Men have awakened in the morning and found themselves 
rich. The city has stretched its huge arms and clasped 
their brick yards and cabbage gardens to its breast—and 
they are affluent. Where will all this end? We trust 
that it will have no end.—Philadelphia Guzette. 





Cuines—E ADVERTISEMENT.—The following is a speci- 
men of the manuscript bills or advertisements which it is 
the custom in China to stick up against the walls, when 
children have been stolen, apprentices have run away, 
&c.: ‘“‘Chang-Choulai, who issues this thanksgiving ad- 
vertisement, lives outside the south gate, in Great Tran- 
quility lane, where he has issued an incense-smoking-mos- 
quito shop. On the evening of the 12th instant, two of 
his fellow workmen in the shop, Neahung and Atik, em- 
ployed a stupefying drug, which, by its fumes, sank all 
the partners in a deep sleep, during which they robbed 
the shop of all the money, clothes, &c., which they could 
carry away. Next morning when the partners awoke, no 
trace was to be found of these two men. If any good peo- 
ple know where they are, and will give information, a 
thanks offering in flowery red paper, of four dollars, will 
be presented. Decidedly I will not eat my words. This 
advertisement is true. Neahun is about twenty years of 
age, short stature, has a white face, andnobeard, Atik, 
whose surname is not remembered, is upwards of twenty 
years of age, is tall, and no beard. Reign of Taouk- 





wrong, 9th year, 9th moon, 3d day.”—WV. Y. Wirror. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 














MY OLD FELT HAT. 
This world’sa very wicked world, 
Indeed, I wish it would amend; 
This world’s a very heartless world, 
I may not, cannot find a friend. 
I’ve searched it through from side to side, 
All kinds, complexions I have tried, 
The young, the old, the lean, the fat, 
Of every climate, every hue; 
But never found one half so true, 
So ever firm and kind, as you-- 

My old felt hat. 


I bought it of a summer’s day— 
The summer sun was shining bright, 
The summer birds were singing gay 
In every grove, on every spray, 

And as I went my homeward way-- 
Ah me! I wasa happy wight. 

And when I stopped—a foolish boy, 
Upon a mossy stone I sat, 

And wept to think how blest I was. 
And asI wept, I kissed the cause 

Of all my tears, and new felt joy— 


My new felt hat. 


Oh! summer days are sweet and long, 
But summer days are quickly told; 
And new felt hats are passing strong, 
But cannot bear the rain and cold; 
They said that mine was getting old,— 
But still I wore, I brushed it still, 
And stil it was my Sunday’s best. 
And when within the pew I sat, 

In ruffled shirt, and speckled vest— 
How carefully I watched thee, lest 
Some wicked one should do thee ill— 


My nice felt hat. 


And winter past, and jocund spring 
With skies of blue, and leaves of green, 
And countless birds upon the wing, 
Came back; and round us every thing 
Burst forth in renovated sheen; 

Did I say all? Yes, all save one-- 
Nor wat’ring dew, nor warming sun 
Brought spring or summer more to that. 
All past was now its early pride, 

Ail broken in its pasteboard side— 
Andso it lost its dye—and died; 


My poor felt hat! 


Ah, my old hat, methinks in thee 

A mournful emblem I may see-- 

The fairest flowers are first to die, 

The brightest fruits the soonest fall, 
The worm may live, the butterfly— 
One little hour may be hisall. 

The patriot stern, that will not bow, 
Nor to the despot bend the knee, 

But bears his country’s wrongs, as thuu 
Did’st bear the blows were meant for me; 
The fairest flowers of womankind, 

Of warmest heart, and brightest mind, 
Of sweetest eye, and liveliest chat; 
May live one short, one summer day, 
Then for this earth too pure and true, 
Will lose their beauty and decay,— 
Scarce loved till they are lost—like you, 


My old felt hat. 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
— = SNS, __—_—_==— 
\|pressive name. It is one of the wildest streams that I 

















have ever seen, and helps to form some of the most roman- 
tic scenery in our state. Only think of a stream witha 
bed not larger than that of Mill-creek below you, dashing 
along as furiously as a wounded buffalo, between ledges of 
limestone rock fifty and sixty feet high, leaping over ave-| 
cipices as fiercely as a mountain torrent, and roaring like 
a young Niagara: this, too, in a prairie country!—East of 
me, is the beautiful and flourishing town of Springfield—| 
of which I shall have something to say, in a future letter. | 
Stretching away at my right, and behind me, is one of the} 
handsomest pieces of prairie land that you will find any- 
where. There is a bare spot, however, only here and | 
there; a thick growth of hazel, sumac, prairie plum, wild) 
rose, haw,-thorn, and black-jack, having sprung up over) 
the whole extent, probably since the bloody battle of the} 
Pickaway plains, which terminated the sway of the Indians| 
in these parts. Occasionally, there is what is called an) 
island of large trees, which jloom up beautifully from the| 
surrounding under-growth. Sometimes,interspersed with 
these, are crab-apples, plums, and white-thorns, their) 
branches interlaced, and covered with the beautiful pret 

| 
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bine. Delightful arbors are thus formed, which are car- 
petted with a velvet turf, dotted with various flowers. 

It is in one of these natural bowers, that I 2m now re- 
clining. Nothing could exceed the fragrance of the gentle 
baimy winds, which shake the pink and milk-white blos-| 
soms in my lap, and just stir the hair on mv temples. I} 
wish you were here, mes chers amies,to enjoy them with me; | 
and how delightful it would be to have our friend R——I1l 
here, to ‘‘discourse eloquent music” about the myriads of | 
flowers which blossom around, as thick almost as the nau-| 
seous mayweed and jimson on our city commons. (By) 
the way, those weeds, I suspect, follow in the steps of ci- 
vilization, like many other filthy and useless things. They 
do not show themselves here, where Nature still reigns in| 
her loveliness and magnificence.) The birds, too, are al-| 
most as thick here as the flowers, and quite as handsome, | 
and a great deal more interesting. I cun listen to their| 
rich music by the hour, though, with a dozen exceptions, I | 
do not know the note of one from that of another. But, 
perhaps I am not unfortunate in this; for my phrenological 
parts are so happily constituted, that when I am ignorant) 

















| T can always fancy, and mould the fancy into a belief, that 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY-=---NO. I. 





SOMETHING ABOUT BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


“Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness,” with Milton, 
Pope, and Thomson, for companions! And just sucha 
lodge is mine, and just such “spirits of eld’ are now my)| 
boon fellows. No—-not just such a lodge; for I am reclin- 
ing in a natural arbor, formed by a gigantic oak, against! 
which I lean, and beautiful black-haws, and wild plums,} 
and crab-apples, and the “milk-white thorn,” whose vir-| 
tues are so delightfully commemorated in the ‘‘Cotter’s 
Saturday night,”—all of them in bloom,—on the edge of 
what thirty or forty years ago was a vast prairie. After 
the manner of the wise men ,of ‘‘olden time,” my face is| 
turned to the east; but the sun is not yet high enough to! 
be troublesome.— Yesterday morning, we had a heavy rain| 
east of us; and at my left the south fork of Mad River is! 








|| Clayton; or about Dorfeuille’s Museum—whether it is the 


of facts, or there is some mystery which I cannot unravel, | 


there isa great deal which does not inreality exist. And 
in such cases, my enjoyments, of course, are much great- 
er than those of the well-informed connoisseur, who can, 
lift. up the curtain and have a familiar view of whatever is 
behind it. | 
It is a fine thing, for those who are at fault as respects 
many matters of human interest and enjoyment, that ‘“‘ig-| 
norance is” sometimes “bliss.” No doubt, I have many a| 
time lain for hours, listening to the sweet caroling of the 
birds, and fancying them pouring forth, in the fuilness of 
their hearts, strains equal to the divine compositions of, 
Handel and Mozart, when they were, in reality, talking 
about gravel and grubworms, or berating one another in set | 
terms, about some insect or tree-top of contention; or! 
swaggering like acity dandy, or gossipping and chattering| 
about some of their ‘unfortunate’ female acquaintances,| 
although they themselves, in all ornithological probability, | 
were “just no better than they ought to be.” Still, I 
should like to have our intelligent and amiable friend, Mr. | 
B n, here, to let me into some of their secrets; know-| 
ing, as I do, how much he would prefer their society, for, 
a time at this season of the year, to that of his piscatorial 
brethren, ‘‘who do sometimes congregate” on Broadway, | 
or his commercial brethren on "Change. In default of 
himself, I would lay aside Thonison, whose delightful 
pages I have been poring over for an hour, for 2 or 3 of| 
the splendid ornithological works from his extensive li-| 
brary. 

I do really want to know, what that busy little fellowis| 
saying, who has just taken possession of a perch over my | 
head—and what is the cut of his coat, and the color of, 
his plumage. Perhaps he is singing a matin for me, as I| 
can’t sing myself. Perhaps,as he is perched so high above 
me, he considersime beneath his notice, and is trying to| 
come the yankee over some bright winged female not half 
his own age; there’s no knowing, the world’s so full of in- 
trigue and management—and mismangement, too. Per- 
haps he is making up to some ‘*dowager duchess,” who has 
already got her nest built, and well feathered to boot; if he 
should get her, he reasons, it would save him a great deal 
of labor. There’s worldly wisdom in the air, as well as’ 
on the earth. Perhaps he is asking questions about Mr. 











Paradise of birds who steal but few cherries, and don’t rob 
corn-fields at all. Perhaps he’s singing the song of the) 
‘‘Heart-Broken,” or the “‘Hen-Pecked,’’or the “Used-U p.”| 
Perhaps he’s enquiring the way to the West_Indies, where 
the insects are so savoury. Perhaps he wishes to know 
the length of Mr. H.s queue, and the bumps of Mr. C.s 
cranium. Perhaps he thinks it a long cime since the Mirror 
has had any music in it, and is now composing a delight- 
ful air for its pages, which I have not sense and science 
enough to take down in short-hand. Perhaps, oh, shock- 





gate beauty, for an impudent eaves-dropper.—No matter: 
I am like the rest of the world; and had rather hear my- 
self abused, than have nothing said about me. There— 
away he goes! setting me down, doubtless, for a stupid fel- 
low. 

I can think of nothing, just now, which is exactly equal 
in point of both physical and intellectual gratification, to 
an hour’s lounge in a natural arbor, like that in which Lam 
now scribbling, with the crown of my hat for a writing 
desk. Among other enjoyments, is that of realizing one 
of the most delightful descriptions in the language, of a 
rurai scene. Birds of the most brilliant plumage are con- 
stantly sweeping around me; and 


“Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture, o’erthe head 
Of the coy choisters that lodge within,} 
Is prodigal of harmony.” 


The description which I refer to, and which has often 
given me so much delight, is in Thomson’s “Spring.” ] 
shall transcribe it, for two or three reasons. One of them 
is, that itis probably a better description of such a scene 
than will ever be given again; another. that I wish to 
revive ataste for the good simple English, and natural 
poetry, of the old bards, who are lamentably unfashionable 
in this day of prolific carpet-poets, sentimental boarding- 
school misses, and fastidious duennas. 


“Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of love; 
That even to birds, and beasts, the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. * Hence the glossy kind 
Try every winning way inventive love 
Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 
Pour forth their little souls. First, wide around, 
With distant awe, in airy rings they rovt, 
Endeavoring by a thousand tricks to catch 
The cunning, conscious, half-averted glance 
Of the regardless charmer. Should she seem 
Softening the least approvance to bestow, 
Their colors burnish,—and by hope inspired, 
They brisk advance; then, on asudden struck, 
Retire disorder’d; then again approach ; 
In fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 
And shiver every feather with desire. 


Connubial leagues agreed, to the deep woods 
They haste away, all as their fancy leads, 
Pleasure, or food, or secret safety prompts; 

‘That Nature’s great command may be obey’d: 
Nor all the sweet sensations they perceive 
Indulged in vain. Some to the holly-hedge ‘ 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring. The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment toa few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others apart far in the grassy dale, 
Or roughening waste, their humble texture weave. 
But mostin woodland solitudes delight, 

-  Inunfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 
Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 
Whose murmurs sooth them all the live long day, 
When by kind duty fix’d. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o’er the plaintive stream, 
They frame the first foundation of their domes; 
Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 
And bound with clay together. Now ’tis nought 
But restless hurry through the busy air, 
Beat by unnumber’d wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hanging house 
Intent. And often from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool; and oft, when unobserved, 
Steal from the barn a straw: till soft and warm, 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows.” 


There—I challenge your admiration; and am sure of the 
thanks of every reader of the Mirror; who has grown rus- 
ty in his recollections of the delightful poet of the ‘The 
Seasons.” 

The wheat and rye crops in this vicinity, and in many 
places between here and Cincinnati, are fine; and, maugre 
all the warm weather in January, and the cold weather 
since, a greater abundance of fruit, of all kinds, is pro- 
mised, than has been known for many years. After such 
a winter as we had, and such a spring, (two suches cer- 
tainly without any likenesses,) the weather-calculators 
must give up ‘‘Othello’s occupation,” or strike out a new 
mode of reckoning. W. D. G. 








BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 

THE STYX AND ELYSIUM OF THE ANCIENTS 

AMONG THE HOOSHERS. 

The following graphic description of a township of land, 
in the north west part of Indiana, is given by the Sur- 
veyor, on returning his field notes to the Surveyor Gener- 
al’s Office: 

“GENERAL REMARKS.” 

‘That the river Styx is a fabled stream, and that it ne- 

ver existed, except in the brain of ancient poets and 











booming along, mad enough to do no dishonor to its ex-| 





ing! he is blackguarding me all the time, like a Billings- 





priests, is a proposition I am fully prepared to deny and 
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disprove. That Charon never existed—never kept a boat 
and ferry landing—that the dreary regions, of which an- 
cient poets speak, and through which the souls of unburi- 
ed carcasses wandered for a hundred years, before his ma- 
jesty of the frail bark would give them a passage, and that 
the Elysian Fields, where the souls of the just revelled in 





never ending scenes of pleasure and delight, are imagina- 
ry regions—is equally false. 

«The Kenkakee is the ancient Acheron; and the Eng- | 
lish Lake is the Stygian Pool; at the head of which, aaa 
the line between Ranges 3 and 4, still remain indubita- 
ble evidences of Charon’s existence, of the identical spot 
where he so often landed his boat, and took on board the 
soulsof the departed, and Jast but most of all, as a pre- 
cjous relic of antiquity, which would make even an ordina- 
ry antiquarian leap in an ecstacy of joy, the very ‘‘pad- 
die” of the old gentleman is still in existence. 

“The dreary regions from the mouth of Markum’s creek, 
tothe head of English Lake, and particularly about the 
mouth of Yellow river, is the place where so many poor 
souls have wandered their hundred years; and in fact, as 
the use of the magnetic needle was not known at that age 
of the world, I am not at all surprised at its taking a poor 
wight so long to get out of that place when he was once 
fairly set into it without compass, chart, grog or tobacco. 

“The Door Prairie, and other smaller ones about it, I 
take tobe what remains of the Elysian Fields. What has 
become of its ancient occupants, and why the order of 
things has been changed, both in the Elysian Fields, and 
about the Stygian Pool, neither the present natives of Kan- 
kakee, or the owners, “‘pre-emptioners,’’ and occupants 
of Door Prairie, could tell me. I leave this to be ferretted 
out by historical societies and future antiquarians, having 
myself done sufficient to render me immortal, by finding 
the prototype of the long lost Styx, Charon’s ferry land- 
ing, &c., without telling what has become of the old gen- 
tleman. 

“To have a correct idea of this township, the ancient 
poets Should be well studied. Every thing said by them 
respecting the nether regions, and the abode of the wicked 
should be applied to it, and the whole will make a correct, 
faithful, and true description thereof. 

“Bad as most of the townships in my district are, this 


|take place between the two. 





isundoubtedly the worst among them. The greater part | 
of what lies north west of the river, though it was hard | 
frozen when we were there, is just a lake of stagnant wa- | 
ter, most of it apparently deep. And that part of it call- 
ed river, (for truly speaking it is all river) is filled with 
grey ash, birch, maple, willow, black alder, and rose-bri- 
at bushes, as thick as the hair on a dog’s back, and as well 
matted together as the wool on a negro’s head. The lar- 
gertimber is more than half of it dead or dying, and fall- 
ing on the awful mass of vegetation below; and under, 
through, and all about the whole, is water from one to three 
feet deep, sending up the most abominable stench; and the 
whole is supplied with a goodly number of the most execra- 
ble water animals imaginable. The very thought of it 
makes my blood run chill!” 





WEST INDIA INSECTS.===NO II. 





THE COCKROACH (BLATTA.) 


Never was a scientific name more happily chosen than 
that same Blatta! How distinctly it brings up the vene- 
mous beast before you; with his naked wings, scraggy bo- 
dy, and spiny legs. You see him racing over the floor, or 
wheeling, in threatening flight over your head; as whiz- 
zing, and buzzing, and howling his song of triumph, he 
comes down, nearer and nearer,—and now the sound of the 
foul trumpet is right in your ear,—and you hit at him and 
miss,—and again hit and again miss, and he plumps right 
into your face with his stumpy head and his prickly legs, 
—and the battle and the victory is his, and you fly d:scom- 
fied. Or you think to catch him as he races by to the 
pantry ,—your lifted foot just strikes a half an inch behind 
him,—and from cover to cover he dodges you—laughing in 
your face all the while; and at length when you think you 
certainly have pinned him,—and your teeth are set, and 
your eye, hand, foot, stick and spirit are all made up for 
the deed,—blatia! he is off like the wind, under the closet 
door; and now for anagreeable time among the pots and 
pans, looking for the slippery vagabond; or, if you choose, 
now for an agreeable time, expecting in every custard and 
cake you eat to find the nest of your visitor and his thriv- 
ing family. 

I am speaking all this while, you understand, not of the 
harmless little insect that inhabits our country, and fills our 
houses; but of the blatta gigantica, a fellow as big and as 
broad as a hen’s egg; who, if you do manage to jump upon 
his back, will carry you some way before your weight will 
crush him; the same that eats sugary fingers and corny 
toes, when their proprietors slumber; and whose _horridly 
discriminating appetite leads him sometimes to attack the 
dying. This is the agreeable animal one meets with of a 
night in some of the West India islands, and he is a truly 
dangerous visitor; for though he never would literally eat 
% man up alive, yet he sodisgusts one with himself, that 


The roach in the West Indies, is a serious matter, 
moreover, inasmuch as he devours books, clothes, papers, 
and for aught I know to the contrary, ten penny nails. I 
have seen a valuable library stripped of its binding, and 
falling to pieces on the shelves from the ravages of this 
book-bug or paper-bug, (I have no reference to Miss Kem- 
ble) and this may, perhaps, account for the absence of 
books among the planters,—though other weighty reasons 
might be adduced. As for getting rid of these creatures, 
you might as well hope to jump into the ocean and get rid 
of salt water. Some think prussic acid has a sensible ef- 
fect upon them, but I never knew one die of any other dis- 
ease than a tread;—that is effectual if the person weigh a 
full hundred. A friend of mine at St. ‘Thomas had in his 
bed-room, as roach killers, a few of the large jumping spi- 
ders of that country. They had become so tame as al- 
most to eat from his hand, and made short work with their 
game, I was told: but I skould have been afraid that 
they would unite upon some occasion and make mince-meat 
of their master. Mice also, are valuable as foes of the 
blatta; and in this country are even more so than in the 
West Indies, as the roach of the Indies flies, and the do- 
mesticated American variety does not usual'y. 

What is said of their eating the skin from the fingers 
and feet is perfectly true; they will gnaw it off down to the 
quick, so that your fingers feel the next day as if they had 
been burned. 

But nothing is without its uses, not even the beast of all 
beasts, a roach. Wine is said to be good, but all know 
that none is so good as that which has the real cockroach 
flavor, acquired by a long India voyage. The most ap- 
proved mode of opening a communication between the 


|juice of the grape and that of the insect, is to inclose a 


cask of wine in an outside cask, and suffer a settlement to 
When your cask has had the 
advantages of a roachy ship for three or four months, 
knock off,—(upon the wharf if you are wise) the outside 
cask ,shovel away the living mass which you will find incrus- 
ting the inner one, and wien you take the wine, pray have 
some one to hold your nose, for you know that even the 
attar of roses, and much more the attar of roaches,—may 
be too strong for comfort. Mix a wine glass of the im- 
proved wine with a bottle of the common, and you will 
have a little the best article in the market. 

But I have said quite enough, little as I have said, of 
this disagreeable subject; in conclusion I would merely ad- 
vise al] whose homes are badly roached, to quit all nos- 
trums,and trust entirely to the foot, and a kind of trap made 
of earthern-ware, which may be had, I think, at the ear- 
thern-ware factory on Race street between 4th and 5th. P 








ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC....NO. Xe 











ENTHUSIASM—WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, 


According to Epicurus, an enthusiastic temperament 
will elevate a man above the common average of good, or 
siuk him lower than the common ievel of vice. Enthusi- 
asm ever tends to extremes. It cannot be satisfied with 
that indifference which is the ordinary lot of humanity.— 
It struggles efficiently for an high order of excellence; or 
if it receive a bias towards vicious objects, it carries its 
possessor irresistibly beyond the boundaries which are 
commonly observed. I love enthusiasm, and would much 
prefer the society of that man who magnifies the impor- 
tance of every object, to that of him who is disposed to 
underrate their claims. 

There are few persons whose society is more charming 
than that of one of my friends, who never cherished a feel- 
ing which was not warm, or a thought which was not in- 
tense. I delight to mark the honest glow of his counte- 
nance, while he converses on a topic which engages his 
feelings. His pride, contempt, love, hatred, and évery 
other passion, are all decisive in their expressions. There 
is no coldness in his sentiments, which assures you that 
they sprang from an icy heart, but every thought seems to 
sparkle and glow in its own intensity of heat. He is de- 
cidedly the most enthusiastic of my acquaintances, and 
he possesses as large a share of my heart as any other one. 
He is a great admirer of women, and has, as I suspect, 
recently conceived a passion for one of the belle sexe. I 
have just had a conversation with him, in which he utter- 
eda greater number of what many would call latitudina- 
rian opinions onthe subject of love, than I recollect to have 
heard before. 

I believe, said he, in the indestructibility of the passion, 
when it springs mutually from the hearts of two persons, 
whose ordinary feelings are warm. A passion which re- 
sults from a full and intimate acquaintance, is not liable to 
the common mutabilities of such feelings. Matrimonial 
connexions are generally suggested by worldly motives; 
and, hence, as the motives which induced their formation 
are ungratified or disappointed, their ties are weakened.— 
True passion, which finds its sustenance only in the mind 








the chance is ke may commit suicide in consequence. 


and heart of its object,cannot be destroyed by any extrane- 
ous influences. It is an intimate sympathy—a union of 





soul—and whatever affects the prospects of the one party, 
must necessarily share the feelings of the other. The dis- 
appointments in married life may universally be attribut- 
ed to a want of understanding of the inner natures of the 
persons whi enter into it previous to their union, Sym- 
pathy is established by one of the most rational processes 
of which we are capable. It never acts until it discovers 
something to act with. A perfect sympathy between two 
persons can only follow a perfect. understanding of each 
other. I would look upon the love of the woman whom I 
loved, as the brightest blessing which could be appropriat- 
ed by me in this life; and I am just as certain that it would 
not only survive the trials of fate, the anxieties, adversi- 
ties andt ribulations which are the necessary heritage of our 
condition, as I am of any other deduction of my understand- 
ing from wellestablished premises. 

Now I may in nature and conduct, in your opinion, re- 
semble some of the ancient Romans, and deify a passion 
which does not possess the attributes of divinity. But I 
have most excellent reasons for it. I have known love 
tried and proved by the severest trials of life. I have known 
the ruthless winds of misfortune to how] around deserted 
heads, and in the midst of the elemental cunflict, I have 
known those heads to be lifted up above the withering in- 
fluences which played about them. I have known love to 
stand an ordeal more severely trying than that of the refi- 
ner’s fire, when the only effect of the flames was to purify 
its essence, aud give energy to its strength. These are 
things which my eyes have seen, and on the experience ot 
others I have based my faith most unwaveringly in the doc- 
trine, that there is a love between the sexes, which time 
cannot wither, nor adversity and misfortune shake, for it is 
part and parcel of man’s immortality, and like it, it will 
survive the death of all else besides. 

Fashion and the withering customs of society exert a 
most baleful and enervating influence over our holiest na- 
ture. Those unrighteous tenets which teach that wealth 
and family considerations are of paramount importance to 
the well-being of manor woman, aim the deadliest blow 
at the root of human happiness. Banish these, and suffer 
the affections, guided by intelligence, to rove free and "n- 
shackled in search of their object—and this is the birth- 
right of every individual—and you place within the reach 
of all the means of their greatest happiness. Mind you, 1 
attach great meaning to my words ‘guided by intelligence.’ 
We know that if every one was left to act independently, 
a great many silly connexions would be formed, which 
would be almost as deplorable as the thousand sacrifices 
which our present ill-regulated social system demands.— 
Passion completely blinds a weak mind, and such an one 
is hardly a fit contriver for his or her own destiny. A 
guardianship of good-feeling should be exercised over such 
persons for their own welfare. 

There has scarcely been a more beautiful sentiment ut- 
tered, than that which Bulwer makes Madeline Lester 
speak, when she writes to Aram.—‘There is a religion in 
love and its foundations are in faith.’ Love is devotion, 
and its object must be esteemed pure. If this faith be the 
result of conviction, the devotion surpasses the love of life. 
Thousands have proved this truth, by voluntary martyr- 
doms on the altars of their faith. It is quite common to 
laugh at sentiment, romantic notions, and broken hearts, 
as if these things were not living and daily repeated reali- 
ties. ‘That man, who can jeer at the self-sacrificing devo- 
tion of Curran’s daughter, lacks the higher attributes of 
humanity. I would not call such an one friend—I would 
not give him my confidence—because he wears within his 
bosom an ossified or a treacherous heart,that plays the trai- 
tor to his own highest interests. Miss Curran’s love was 
as holy as religion—it was a religion of the heart—I look 
upon her martyrdom as I regard those of a thousand vic- 
tims of a gloomy and relentless bigotry, a noble sacrifice 
to the requisitions of a most pure and fully recompensing 
faith. 

It is not romantic, that is, it is not irrational, in me to 
suppose that I can love a girl most devotedly and unchang- 
ingly—nor is it silliness in me to expect a girl to return 
my passion with an equal intensity, because instances of 
such affections are not only well authenticated, but exist 
around us. J would never think of matrimony under any 
other circumstances than as a condition of the purest and 
strongest affection. If I had any doubts of a woman’s 
love, my faith would not be perfect, and I would not risk 
the issue of its chances. Did not Heloisa love Abelard 
with all the religion of an adoring heart! And hasthere 
been but one Heloisa? No: There have been millions Jike 
her, who loved with an affection which time, nor life, nor 
death, could ever shake. In every vicinity there are both 
males and females possessed of temperanents which admit 
of undying passions. This is the poetry of passion, of 
which every pure and ardent temperament is completely 
susceptible. It sweetens the bread which is broken in the 
hovel—it takes the form of an angel in the hour of afflic- 
tion—it is a deep and living sentiment that gives warmth 
to the breath, and brightness to the thought—it is the mild 
spirit which whispers to the heart of charity and good 
deeds—and it flings a halo of light around the domestic cir- 
cle, like that which lingered upon the borders of Eden on 





the first rosy morn of nan and woman’s existence, 
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In vain have dungeon tortures been invented for tae ex- 
tirpation of love like that which I have intimated. It has 
overleapt convent walls, and defied human contrivances. 
Hope is its constant friend and dearest companion, and 
while the body has been confined by chains, she has sallied 
forth on a mission of charity, and gathered up solace for 
her suffering sister. ’Tis a love like this that I would 
seek—the only feeling which deserves the name. And 
once found, I would anchor my hope upon a rock, and 
whether the storms gathered over my head, or sunshine 
glistened on the waters, 1 would cling to it in steadfastness, 
firmly grounded in the belief of its perfectly satisfying na- 
ture, and of the lasting refuge it affords all those who are 
confident of its power and its charities. 

This is about the substance of my friend’s discourse, and 
a fair representation of the enthusiasm which he feels. I 
like his faith, and hope that it is founded on the rock of 
truth. s. 








ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, FOR JUNE. 


The first article of this number claims to bea notice of the 
Crayon Miscellany, No. 1, by Irving.—The writer says he has 
given the volume but a hasty perusal, and in consequence his 
notice isin a great part occupied by general remarks upon Mr. 
Irving as a writer, which though just are not remarkable for 
novelty. 

The second article consists of “Extracts from the Journal of 
a tourist.” This tourist traveled in 1828, and this may per- 
haps account for his particularity of geographic description.— 
New Orleans, for instance, he tells us is on the left side of the 
river; as he was coming from New Orleans to Cincinnati, and 
his left was westward, this expression might cause some doubt 
as to the situation of the city, had not later travelers settled the 
question. He also remarks that “there are * a French and an 
American Theater in New Orleans; this, we believe “area 
fact.” “In lat. 31,” says the tourist, “the Red river, a stream 
of considerable magnitude enters the Mississippi,” but he whol- 
ly omits to state from which side, and we think since the river 
has been at length discovered, this point should be settled also. 
The Arkansas isstated to enter from the West, and also White 
river. Sawyers are said to be serious impediments to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi,—and the falls of the Ohio to be ow- 
ing toa ledge of rocks. This article, we would remark, is ei- 
ther serious or burlesque; if serious Mr. Hall must have been 
asleep when he admitted it; and if burlesque it is poor of its 
kind. 

Next we have “the Buckeye Celebration.”—This gives'a 
sketch of the proceedings, and copious extracts from the pam- 
phiet of the Buckeyes. Of criticismin this article, there is 
none ;—the terms “spirited and elegant,” “pure and felicitous,” 
‘graceful and emphatic,” “accomplished author,” “elegantly re- 
cited,” “highly gifted poets,” “delightful pen,” &c. &c. are spat- 
tered upon the oratorsand poets most lavishly, with the excep- 
tion of poor Mr. Worthington who is not mentioned; whose 
poem, not included in the pamphlet, seems to have been forgot- 
ten, as the writer says the pamphlet “contains a full account of 
the proceedings ;”—though this term may be construed other- 
wise. 

The next article upon the “Progress of civilization” is good; 
and so is Mr. Mansfield’s upon“ Erial navigation.” “Excerpts” 
we have not read; one sentence our eye lit upon, aimed at the 
fairs, so frequently given among us to aid in raising funds “for 





* a church, or a minister’s wife, or an organ, or a bronze pulpit.” 


From the tone of this and some neighboring clauses, we think 
we know the writer, and can conjecture the drift of the article. 
The ‘Retrospective Review’ possesses interest, and so to us does 
the discussion of the Catholic question. 

This last article is written well and fairly, and we are glad to 
see it, though it is somewhat out of place, for the success of the 
Western Monthly. There is nooriginal poetry in this number 
ofthe Magazine. Of the critical notices we would merely speak 
of that upon “The novel without a name ;” this book is put down 
by Mr. Hall with no gentle hand, and thoroughly condemned, 
though the critic (!) says he has neither read it himself nor met 
with any other person who has done so. P. 





CRAYON MISCELLANY.=--NO. II. 
AssorrsrorD, anp Newstxap Ansey: By the author of the Sketch Book. 
One vol. Philadelphia: Corey & Hart, 1835. 

We regard Washington Irving as about the most fortunate 
author-living—fortunate in the possession of all that renders ex- 
tensive reputation desirable, and fortunate in avoiding those 
jealousies and petty warfares, which have made sad havoc on 
the peace of a thousand authors. No one dreams of censuring 
him for any sins committed against the canons of morality, and 
even the critics have thrown no thunderbolts athwart the quiet 
atmosphere by which he is surrounded. How much of the 
heart’s love of the reader of the English language is bestowed 
onhim! You cannot sound his praises in any circle in the land, 





*This is grammatical, but against usage, we believe. 





without awakening a full chorus of admiration. And of how 

few modern authors can this be said? Every one feelsa debt 

of gratitude towards him who has afforded so many hours of 
delight. His name and works are associated with our earliest 

recollections, when the heart was in its best plight for loving 

all that was lovely and amiable. Other writers are praised and 

condemned by the same voice—are reprobated, sneered at and 

denounced—but for Irving, the acclamation of good feeling and 

praise is universal. 

The first number of the Crayon Miscellany was welcomed by 

the whole community of readers, and praised by all who read 

it. Before No. 1 has performed the circuit of the country, No. 

2 is launched forth from the press, and it is this volume which 

we are at present toconsider. Abbottsford and Newstead Ab- 
bey, are shrines which have been consecrated by the two great- 
est geniuses of the century, and hallowed by the pilgrimages 
of ten thousand devotees. Hundreds of pens have been busy in 
scattering the secrets which they reveal, upon the public mind. 
It seemed, therefore, to be a somewhat precarious undertaking 
for an author of established reputation to give to the world the 
results of his communings with places which had become sv fa- 
miliar to every reader. Yet, notwithstanding the frequency 
with which we have encountered descriptions of the residences 
of Scott and Byron, under the illumination of the mind of Ir- 
ving they seem to wear an aspect of freshness and fidelity no- 
where else to be met with. It isone of the characteristics of 
the author of the Sketch Book, to transport the mind of his rea- 
der to the spot which he is describing, and to become his guide 
in explaining all that is worthy of notice. 

The visit to Abbottsford contained in this book was made in 
the year 1816. The account given of the ‘Minstrel of the North’ 
and his family, is highly graphic and natural. He details por- 
tions of Scott’s conversations, and gives fragments of his sto- 
ries with a manner singularly felicitous—for you seem to be 
hanging all the while on the lips of the master novelist. The 
dogs and cats, the horses and all the appurtenances of the dwel- 
ling, come in fora kindly and faithful notice. Scott and Ir- 
ving ramble about the country, and instead of reading descrip- 
tions of their rambles, you fancy yourself one of a company of 
three. We consider the characteristic excellence of the work 
to consist in causing the reader to fancy himself perfectly fa- 
miliar with every place and person of which he treats. 

The visit to Newstead was performed after the death of By- 
ron. We again listen to that oft repeated tale, of which the 
ear never tires, of Byron’s waywardness and boyishlove. The 
description of Annesley Hall,and the anecdotes of her for whose 
name the poet had a passion, are exceedingly interesting. We 
see Byron meeting his Mary at the gate, or contemplating her 
personal splendors with a fixed and admiring gaze, or listening 
with a completely absorbed soul to the witching melody pro- 
nounced by the lips of her whom he called his ‘Morning Star of 
Annesley.’ We love old Nannie, for what she tells about the 
poet. Byron, although the people about Newstead thought 
him a strange being, attached them all strongly tohim. The 
most touching and pathetic chapter in the work is the last, 
which is called ‘The Little Lady in White.” She wasa poeti- 
cal being, who, by some affliction in early life, was deprived of 
her hearing, and soon lost the power of speech. Almost friend- 
less, she sought the shades of Newstead, in order that she might 
linger around those objects which were once familiar to the po- 
et, who had utterly engrossed every feeling of her mind. By- 
ron’s poems were her only companions, and the shrine of New- 
stead the only one on which she offered up the homage of an 
unstained and sinless soul. The account which is given of her, 
will commend itself to every body, and it cannot be read with- 
out a strong and touching appeal to the holiest sensibilities of 
the heart. 

If we thought any one would open this book and not read 
every page attentively and eagerly, we would be compelled ve- 
ry much to misgive our own judgments. It is written in Ir- 
ving’s own style—hardly a bad sentence in the book—and that 
isspeaking highly of its execution. Forsale by A. Flash.  s. 





THE INFIDEL. 


Tae Inriptt, on Fatt or Mexico. A Romance. By theauther of Cala- 
var. 2vols. pp. 254-228. Carey, Lea § Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


As we have not read Calavar,we can of course run no parallel 
between Dr. Bird’stwo Mexicanromances. The subject is well 
fitted fora romance, though it has not to many minds that kind 
of interest, which would lead them to read these works. We 
know too little of the detail of Mexican history, to be stirred by 
the names of Cortez and Guatimozin; but this want of knowl- 
edge Dr. Bird has done much to chase away, and we feel more 
obliged to him for the interest he gives the history and charac- 
ters of his chosen field, than for the romances themselves. 

‘The Infidel’ is full of strong scenes, and men and women 
boldly drawn. Magdelina, who ignorantly loves her brother, 
and dies, when she at length knows him as such, to feel that her 
love is not a sister’s,—is one of those persons whom we remem- 
ber as we do breathing beings; the eternal wash of common no- 
vels does notefface her form. Of the other characters we can- 

















not now speak. The work, however, is-often heavy; it is too 
truly ‘romance;’—there is too much stage-effect in it,and a 
grandeur and stiffness that is unnatural. It is, however, beyond 
doubt, a work of great talent: not suited for wide popularity, 


but giving proof of powers which all will respect. P, 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1835. 


a 

A cornnER FoR CoRRESPONDENTS.—We last week noticed some 

of the more reputable of the poetic efforts which have been gent 

us; many others possessing more or less merit are on hand, but 

notat hand, and we therefore give a few specimens of the more 

debatable ones. For instance, what think you, worthy Teader, 
of six verses like this :— 








“Queen of my heart, but do resign, 

Thy blushing honors all to mine, 

And ever more my soul is thine, 
And I shall be 

A slave unto thy charms divine, 
And melody”— 


Now is it notstrange that a being whocan write such trash, 
by any effort of fancy should think himself entitled to indite 
thymes? And yet very many such morsels are flowing in upon 
us weekly; for to every piece of anonymous prose which jg 
sent a periodical, come ten pieces of miscalled verse. 

In contrast to the above we place the following prose by the 
same hand :— 


“Let us then use the pure Saxon tongue, and that only—et 
us choose short words, and those well fitted to embody the 
thoughts we would pass from our own to our reader’s breast: Jet 
us take as our motto ‘the simple shall rule.’ ” 


The writer of the above, both in his prose and verse, uses ve- 
ty good words, and in his prose puts them together well enough, 
and does, by them, ‘embody a thought ;’ but not go in his rhyme; 
there is emptiness of idea, and poverty of expression: and yet 
this young man will, very like, be sure that he was meant to 
write verse and not prose. 

What we have said of him will apply to a great class. 

Hear another speak :— 


“Far in the East the gorgeous robes of day, 
To North and South do roll themselves away; 
While morning star doth seek his still repose, 
And the sun, rising, to his labor goes.” 


Here again, the language is simple,and the person who 
wrote this might probably use that language to much effect in 
prose,in versehe writes nonsense ;—and yet he does, and we 
fear will, choose rather to write poor verse than respectable 
prose. 

Here, however, we have an article on Jerusalem, which hes 
merit in many of its verses, but is far too long for our paper;— 
the first verse runs thus :— 


“The sound of revelry is o’er; 

The voice of battle passed away; 

And she that was a queen of yore, 
Now reigns no more; 

The living form is lifeless clay.” 


And the fifth verse is good :— 


“Awake Jerusalem! Awake! 

Thy scattered tribes call in again: 

High in the Heaven thy banner shake: 
For Jesu’ssake, 

Thy ancient majesty regain.” 


The closing stanza is not devoid of strength: 


“Hush, hush thy voice! it cannot be; 
Her’s is a felon’s {earful lot ;— 
Jerusalem the strong, the free, 

The great city, 
Is lost, is lost! Jerusalem is not.” 


We have another article in verse from, we should think, the 
same pen, which has the same fault of being too long. The se- 
cond verse runs thus :— 


‘From stone to stone she leapt along; 

She plucked the lily and the rose; 

The rounded pobiile spurned away 
In or play: 

And with a half remembered song, 

A little right—a little wrong,— 

Disturbed night’s calm repose.” 


From our friend “*Anti-Fowler” we have a most cutting at- 
tack upon ourselves for refusing his piece last week; hear how 
the boy raves,—-he should take salts :— 


“Now come and spend one little hour with me, 
Where the “shaved poodles” strut, and talk of “we.” 
* * * * 


“They fear to scourge a rogue lest he should frown, 
Or, may be, in the highway knock them down— 
Of soft and silky phrases t — enough, 
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But when you ask their aid to lash deceit, 

And bid them tear the mask from off a cheat, 
They bow, and tell you it won’t do at all ;— 
They can’t, indeed they dare n’t be personal, 
They might lose ten subscribers by the course; 
Twenty-five dollars! bless me, what a loss!— 

A man might buy acharacter for less: 

And then these editors so hate all quarrels.— 
—Yet these we call ‘the guardians of the press,’ 
And that ‘the guardian of the public mernla? ” 


We have several other communications, to be published or 
noticed hereafter. 





LirreLt’s Museum.—The June No. of this very valuable pe- 
riodical contains a spirited, and we have no doubt, true portrait 
of Charles Lamb; full of the expression by which, from his 
writings, we should suppose his face to have been marked.— 
This No. contains also the continuation of the excellent papers 
on Pitt, from Blackwood. We call these papers excellent, but, 
they are marked by great ignorance of, and hostility to, our 
government. In the present number the writer sneers at our 
government as being absorbed in considering how many dol- 
larsa year may be saved, while England is engaged in topics of 
amore majestic order. Now the difficulty with us, at present, 
ijas every one knows, not how to save, but how to spend our 
surplus revenue. Whereas, England is racked tothe center to 
have certain taxes and imposts taken off. Her present and late 
ministry claim much for having diminished the expenses of the 
government so many pounds,—but Clay, Calhoun, Ewing» 
Webster,—who has heard of these men as money savers? It is 
tne the principle of cheapness has been adopted in our coun- 


ry to@ ruinous extent, but it is not this which occupies our na- 
tional Legislature. 


The other articles in this No. of Littell,are Peter Peebles at 
Madras.—Shakspeare in Germany—part II. Shakspeare’s tra- 
gedies—Romeo and Juliet—Stanzas for music. Oh, strike the 
lute, lady.—Recollections of Chateaubriand in England.— 
Sketches of Irish highways, by Mrs. S. C. Hall.—Irish ruins.— 
Part II.—The story of Clooney Blaney —Wood statues.—The 
Wyvilles at Leamington Spa.—The Indian mother.--Statue of 
Buonaparte.—Indian sports.—Biographical notes of the late J. 
?,Talma.—A visit to Iceland, in the summer of 1834, by John 
Burrow, jr.—After the Drawing-Room, by Thomas Haynes Bai- 
ley, Esq.—Life of Wolff, the German Philologist.—All heart, 
amy friend Tom Richards—Translations from the Greek.— 
Japhet in search of a father, continued.—Translations from the 
Greek.—A ntipater of Sidon.—Journal of a residence in China 
and the neighboring countries, by David Aboel, of North Ame- 
tita.—-Excursions in the Mediterranean, by major Sir Grenville 
Temple, bart.—Nimrod’s hunting tours, including notices of the 
principal crack riders in England.—Sicilian facts.—The devil’s 
bridge.—Weddings of the lower classes in Augusta and Mes- 
sina.—Short commons.—Recent German tourists.—Quarrels of 
Zoologists.—Second letter to Robert Jameson, Esquire, from 
Charles Waterton, Esq.----Sketches of domestic life—The no- 
table.---The saunter of Castle Saunter.----Was I right, or was 
| not,----Obituary.----N otabilia.---Literary intelligence. 





IumiGRANTs.—Since our paragraph of last week we have met 
with the report of a meeting of the “Immigrants friend Socie- 
y” in this city :—it was the first notice we had of its existence, 
rwe should have attended the meeting referred to. The ob- 
ject of the society is to educate immigrants, and a nobler and 
amore necessary object could not be had. It is not sectarian 
tor partisan, but asks all to assist in averting the danger arising 
‘sourcountry from an ignorant population. Dr. Beecher, Pro- 
iessor Stowe, and Dr. Aydelott are among the leaders of the 
Society: and if their exertions are strenuous, they may, in this 
matter, do an incalculable amount of good. To bring about 
this result was what Dr. Beecher had in view, we presume, in 
his Plea for the West; though we think he there pursued a 
wrong course; but the course he is now pursuing none can ob- 
ject to, and we should suppose all would cooperate with. 

In the course of his remarks, Professor Stowe referred to the 
unhappy situation which many eminent Germans occupy in our 
country, and spoke of them as the fit teachers of the mass of 
their countrymen, under the patronage of societies like the one 
now spoken of. Could this be brought about it would at once 
obviate the danger from the ignorance on the one hand, and give 
us on the other what we now lose, the invaluable minds of the 
highest class of Germans. 

We trust this association may flourish, for it is what our coun- 
ty wants at this moment, a thousand-fold more than she wants 
canals and rail-roads. If we look beyond to-day, and think of 
those to come after us, we must see how infinitely important it 
'8 now to lay the only foundation that can ever support a free 
statey—an educated population; if that is first laid, wealth and 
Power will follow; but if they are first sought after, and that 
heglected—the fabric must fall of its own weight. 

We cannot help noticing a curious bull made in the report of 
Mr. Stowe’s speech—he says “had the French revolution bro- 
ken out in Germany!” &c. 














Tue Eartaquake VoituntEers.—T here has been great sport in 
Wheeling of late, caused by the general opposition to the mili- 
tia system. This produced the burlesque Earthquake Volun- 
teers, who turned out and took the shine off all others. The 
captain’s war-steed was ornamented with a pair of tin specta- 
cles;and the standard bore the appropriate motto “Citizens in 
war, Soldiers in peace.” A baggage wagon accompanied the 
corps for those nearly dead----drunk ! and asurgeon witha butch- 
er’s saw and clever,rode beside. An oration and poem were deli- 
vered,—we give the close of the latter:— 


Should men oppose the Earthquake Volunteers, 

We'll fling the world in fragments at their ears. 

We walk o’er mortals with superior grace; 

Great Gulliver, who o’er the little race, 

Cut extra flub-dubs—made a deal of fuss, 

But wasa worm, compared to one of us. 

The ghosts of heroes of the olden time, 

Shall be amazed at actions so sublime; 

Jack giant killer, and Tom Thum the great, 

With all the giant race, our high command shall wait. 
Harken ye brave—when twenty thousand years, 
Have swept the circle of the calling spheres, 

When other heroes all shall be forgot, 

And none can tell if e’er they liv’d or not, 

Then Fame shall rise and give three thundering cheers, 
In honor of the Earthquake Volunteers. 





LancuacE oF ANIMALS.—We gave last week an account, by 
Jamie Hogg, of the mutual knowledge of voices between the 
lamb and its mother. Mr. Bennet, whose travelsin New South 
Wales, are amusing and full of novelty, tells a good story rel- 
ative to adrake, stolen from a gentleman inChina. The duck 
deprived of her mate, pined, he says,insecret. Another drake 
whose duck was dead, offered himself, but she refused him, 
and forgetting all company and neglecting her person, became 
ragged, dirty, and miserable. At last the drake was found and 
taken to the owner; as soon as he came in sight of home, he 
screamed with joy, and his duck, knowing his voice, set up a 
counter-scream; such a scene as followed may be, by true lov- 
ers, imagined; they quacked, and kissed, and kissed, and 
quacked again. But the strange part of the story is, that the 
duck informed her lord of the offer which had been made by 
his neighbor, whom he immediately attacked, and actually 
pecked to death. 

Another curious fact relative to the language of animals is 
mentioned by Mr. Bennett. It is that dogs bark only when 
living with man; if lost and away from man, they lose the hab- 
it: from this he thinks the bark may be an attempt to speak; 
an imitation of man. 





N. P. Wituts.—The London papers speak variously of this 
gentleman, and his new poems; the Gazette condemns the 
whole thing, while others applaud. In this country, Mr. W. 
is becoming a bone of contention. In this contention there 13 
one peculiarly bad feature; itis that his private, personal char- 
acter is set off against his talents. This appears to us wrong: 
an author is to be discussed as an author, not as a man, and the 
public have nothing to do with him as a man unless, as some 
do, he brings himself before them. Mr. Willis, as a writer of 
fugitive prose and poetry, is one of the first of our age; and 
with his vices and weaknesses as a man, we think no one has 
aright to speak through the press, until he has in some way 
presented his personal character for public discussion; though 
every one hasa right, should Mr. W. come to him privately, to 
refuse his friendship or acquaintance. 





Sieicnt or Hanp.—Hundreds are continually crowding to see 
men exhibit tricks of jugglery, and skill of various kinds.— 
When doing this they do not think that in almost every depart- 
ment of human industry, there is as much sleight of hand, 
and wonderful command of muscle. The fine musician ex- 
hibits this power; those engaged in manufactures of all kinds 
exhibit it; those who made the types with which this is print- 
ed; those who set them up; those who shall again distribute 
them when their office is performed—all possess this same 
sleight of hand, and to watch any one of them, is to witness 
the skill of the juggler, shown in a useful employment. Let 
those who wish, but cannot afford to spend half a dollar for the 
“show,” remember this. 





EneLish TRAVELERS.—It is too much the fashion in the Unit- 
ed States to abuse all English travelers. Many gentlemen of 
character, talent, education, and family, visit our country, who 
do not, like Hall and Hamilton, write books; but who feel 
themselves attacked in the general attack upon “Cockney trav- 
elers.” Many of these gentlemen would admire us in general, 
and in fact do, but are much annoyed by our hostility to the 
whole British race. A person of this character was in this 
city a few weeks since. Of a noble stock, and the tory side in 
England, he was here as plain, unassuming, and republican as 
any gentleman in the world, and far more so than thousands 
who are not gentlemen; but he was continually troubled by 
this apparent hostility to his nation. 
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Crrcus.—We have been led to visit this place of amusement 
by its great repute in our city, and were not disappointed.— 
The riding and jumping, and training of the horses, were all 
very good. The system of pantomine riding, isa great im- 
provement upon the mere show-riding; it adds a dramatic in- 
terest, almost, to the scene;—and when we first saw Messrs. 
Rogers and North perform their wonderful feats, our interest 
was as deep as ever at the theater,—though of a far different 
kind. The drowning scene of North, in the character of a sai- 
lor, was particularly good. This Circus is almost the first we 


have ever visited, to which we should venture to take a wo- 
man. 





Fiies.—The season is coming when these kindly creatures 
will buzz about our ears of a morning when you can’t quite 
wake up, and walk over your face with their suction feet, till 
you could eat them; not tosay any thing of their unceasing at- 
tentions during the day, causing your fist and face to go to log- 
gerheads,—and so we recommend to you early rising and pa- 
tience: Spanish flies blister the skin, do not let American flies 
blister the temper,—and above all things don’t knock your own 
head off in an evidently impotent attempt to give your wing- 
ed attendant a dig. 





Mircuett’s Mars.—From Mr. Grant, the agent, in this city, 
for the sale of Mitchell’s maps, we have received a new one, 
giving the roads, rail-roads and canals, in the United States, 
together with the distances of various cities from each other; 
all which make it very valuable. We are glad to hear from 
Mr. Grant, that our citizens have given him very liberal pat- 
ronage; for the maps of the concern which he represents are 
beyond doubt, the best in our country. 





Eneuisx Boors, &c.—Mr. Flash has just received a new lot 
of English books; many of them containing the most beauti- 
ful engravings. Among them isa history of the cotton man- 
ufacture; and also the two volumes descriptive of the zoolog- 
ical gardens of London, in which may be found the best wood 
cuts that have, probably, ever been made. He has also some 
books in a print that is ruinous to the eyes, and ought to be 
forbidden by statute. 





EccresiasTicaL.—There has been a trial of much interest and 
importance before the Presbytery of Cincinnati during the past 
week. It was that of Dr. Beecher for heresy, hypocrisy and 
slander: the Rev. Dr. Wilson, acted as prosecutor. The case 
probably will go up to the General Assembly, and be decisive 
of the strength of the old and new Schools of Presbyterians. 





Boox-KEEPING UPON THE SINGLE ENTRY SysteM.—By this sys- 
tem a man makes a single entry into your room, carries off a 
book, and keeps it: On the double-entry plan he brings it back 
again. We would respectfully invite all who wish to succeed 
in life, to study the latter. 





Western Cuart.—We have received from Mr. Woodruff a 
chart of reference, giving the distance of every considerable 
place on the Ohio and Mississippi from Pittsburgh, and in fact 
from every other place on the rivers. We recommend it for 
counting-houses and offices. 





Transcript of News.—The New Orleans papers of May 
20th, state the city to be quite healthy. An inquest was sit- 
ting upon the cause of the fall of the Planter’s Hotel. It had 
been considered unsafe for a year past. It is proposed to pass 
an ordinance upon the subject of buildings; at present walls 
generally at the South are much too thin. 

There was an earthquake upon the 20th of February last, at 
Conception, Chili, South America, which utterly destroyed that 
city and every place in the neighborhood. More than 500 per- 
sons perished. 

On the 5th of May, stage sleighs were running in Vermont. 

Strawberries at 64 cents a quart, are perambulating our 
streets at present. 

‘A man’simportance,’ said a member of Irish parliament, 
once in Curraa’s presence, ‘should depend upon his acres,’— 
“and how many,” said Curran, “does it take to make a wise- 
acre !?? 

The Herald of Carthage, Smith county, Tenn. of May 16th, 
mentions a tornado which struck that place on the 13th, des- 
troying many buildings but no lives. 

The great Astor Hotel of New-Yord is nearly complete; it 
has been taken up by the Messrs. Baydens of the Tremont 
House, Boston, at $40,000 per year. 

There were $27,300 worth of Onions, exported last year, 
from Bristol, R. Island. Let Weathersfield ‘no longer reign su- 
preme.’ 

Lead-wire is coming into use in France, for tying up fruit 
trees, &c. 

An eastern paper for “honorable,” heads a paragraph “horri- 
ble liberality!” 

The state coach of the King of England, cost about $37- 
000. 
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PRESENT STATE OF Spatn.—It is not customary to pub- 
lish an account of the robberies which occur almost daily. 
But to show their frequency and the boldness with which 
they are undertaken, it is enough to mention, that the dil- 
igence from Madrid to Barcelona, thoughescorted by sev- 
eral soldiers, was robbed at least ten times in the course 
of last year. The mail-coach from Madrid to Bayonne 
met with the same treatinent either four or five times; the 
robbery being in more than one instance accompanied by 
the death or wounding of the postillions. * * * The 
state of society in Spain is such as fortunately cannot be 
matched in any other country, not even in Portugal or 
Tipperary. That there should, in a population of only 
14,000,000, be, in the course of a single year, 1323 mur- 
ders, and 1773 attempts at murder, accompanied by stab- 
bing and wounding, exhibits a ferocity on the part of the 
people, and an imbecility on the part of the government, 
without a parallel, we shall not say in the history of civ- 
jlized nations, but even among savage hordes. » ‘The pop- 
ulation of England and Wales differs very little from that 
of Spain; and during the years 1826 and °27, there were 
74 individuals, being at the rate of 37 each year, convicted 
of murder, and of attempts at murder by stabbing, shoot- 
ing, poisoning, &c. Hence it results that for every indi- 
vidual convicted of these crimes in this part of the Brit- 
ish empire, there were eighty one convicted in Spain!— 
Such are the comparative fruits of good government and 
of tyranny and misrule. Surely if there be any truth in 
the remark of Hume, that, when human affairs are sunk 
to a point of depression, they mutually begin to ascend in 
an opposite direction, the regeneration of Spain cannot be 
far distant.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 





Summerrietp Preacuine to Curtpren.—As for chil- 
dren, did ever man win their hearts with superior grace 
and success! Every clergyman who has tried it, knows 
the difficulty of addressing them appropriately, and if he 
can make himself understood, he thiaks he has attained 
much. But beyond this first requisite of an orator, ac- 
cording to Dr. Blair, he hardly presumes to go. To be 
eloquent is gut of the question. But Summertield shone 
here. He seemed to impart his soul to their souls—to 
come down from the dignity and precision of a more elab- 
orate style, and to suit his words and feelings to their ca- 
pacities. It was in the soft expressive language of scrip- 
ture, ‘fas the small rain on the tender herb, and as the 
showers upon the grass,” that this ‘doctrine’ then distilled 
from his lips. He announced his text, let his face relax 
into one of thage celestial smiles. which were sometimes 
permitted to revel there—looking more than benevolently 
round on the vast assemblage of children (who thronged 
the church in Baltimore) betore him—something seemed 
kindling within: ‘That’s a sweet text, is it not!” ex- 
claimed he by way of exhortation. ‘The effect was elec- 
trical; a thousand little faces glittering with smiles, in- 
stinctively reflecting as it were the expression of that fine 
original that beamed before them. A collection was to be 
taken up for the benefit of the Wyandot mission. No 
child was to give over six cents. When the plates went 
round, they were so overloaded with the tribute of little 
hands, that they were scarcely portable, and some of them 
required to be unladed before they could finish their round. 


Mewmorrs or Mrraseav—written by himself, contains the 
following dilemma: ‘One day my grandfather arrived at 
a review the very moment it wastaking place. Alighting 
from his horse, he went directly to the major, who in- 
stantly said to the commissioner—There, sir, is M. Mira- 
beau, whom I told you would not fail to be here in the 
course of the day. 

The'commissioner replied, that he was very sorry, but 
his duty was to review the troops, and make a report of, 
the men missing; that the troops had passed before him, 
and the captain was not present; that he had nothing to 
do with any other circumstances, and consequently the 
review was closed for M. Mirabeau, who would ‘be reported 
absent.’ 

‘*Mirabeau allowed the major to plead his cause, and ex- 
claim against the commissioner’s severity; but the inspect- 
ing officer, who strictly adhered to his instructions, refus- 
ed to alter his decision. The young captain. who till 
then remained silent, now approached the commissioner, 
and with the utmost coolness said to him: 

“Tam, then, absent, sir?”’ 

**Yes, sir.” 

‘In that case, this takes place during my absence;” so 
saying, Mirabeau attacked the commissioner with his horse- 
whip, and gave him, in the middle of the parade, a singu- 
lar dilemma to solve.” 





Rockne Stone 1n Duruam, N. H.—‘In the town of 
Durham,” says Dr. Morse, ‘‘is a rock computed to weigh 
sixty or seventy tons. Itlies so exactly poised on another 
rock, as to be easily moved with one finger.”” Curiosities 
of this kind naturally excite attention, and from their rare 





occurrence, seem to merit a particular description; for were 
they the works of art, we should be surprised at the hu- 
man ingenuity which could adjust the mighty balance;— 
and as works of nature, they do not fail to excite our ad- 
miration. The rock at Durham isa detached block of 
coarse granite, of about fifteen feet in diameter onthe top, 
and nearly round; and averaging about seven feet in thick- 
ness. It is situated on a rise of ground in the southerly 
part of the town, and in the neighborhood of a chain of 
granite ledges, which extend through the town and appear 
to be of primitive formation. ‘The owner of this rock isa 
man nearly eighty years of age, who was born and always 
resided in the vicinity. Atthe age of twenty-four he 
came into possession of the farm upon which the rock is 
situated, and has since lived about fifty rods from it. He 
states, that formerly the wind would move the rock, and 
that its vibrations thus occasioned could be plainly seen 
at some distance. It was always easily moved with the 
hand, until some three or four years since, a party of gen- 
tlemen from Portsmouth visited it, and after several hours 
of labor, succeeded in moving it from its halance with 
levers. It was a barbarous curiosity, of which it is hoped 
the persons concerned are now ashamed! The rock can- 
not now be moved.—Silliman’s Journal. 





AsTu™a cvrep sy Licutrninc.—I know not whether 
electricity has ever been tried for the relief of persons 
afflicted with asthma. If not, perhaps the following cir- 
cumstances may suggest the propriety of making the ex- 
periment. 

One year ago last August, Mr. Martin Rockwell of 
Colebrook, Conn. was severely affected by a shock of light- 
ning, which struck his buildings within about ten feet of 
him: He was standing at the time in a leaning position, 
looking out at a window, bearing most of his weight on 
his left foot, and supporting himself by his right arm, with 
his hand on a moist platform connected witha sink, and 
these together forming a connection with the part of the 
building where the charge fell. Withouthis either seeing 
the flash or hearing the noise, his right arm and left ieg 
were instantly paralyzed, and sense and reason were for 
a few moments suspended. On recovery, his first thought 
was that his arm was gone, and he put up his left hand to 
feel if it were yet on him. He did not recover the use of 
his arm or leg for an hour; and they continued sensibly 
affected for some days. No other part of his body was 
particularly affected, except the chest. He felt a strong 
sensation at the lungs, and they continued sore for a num- 
ber of days. I state these circumstances, as they evince 
that a heavy charge of electricity passed through the vi- 
tals. 

Mr. R. is now fifty years of age, and from his youth had 
been so subject tothe asthma, as to be often unable to rest 
in bed for a number of months together, especially in au- 
tumn. Since this event, however, he has been entirely 
free from it, except in one or two instances he has felt a 
very slight degree of it, after great fatigue, and under the 
pressure of asevere cold. He has now passed the second 
autumn in health since this kind preservation of life and 
removal of disease.—Silliman’s Journal—1822, 





YankKEE Mocxine Birp, or Turusn.—We have heard 
some good clowns in our day, and enjoyed their wit; but 
the fellow who personates this part among the birds, has 
more rich humor and saucy good-natured impudence than 
the whole of them. He makes more noise than all the 
rest of the birds within the sound of his voice. He is an 
extempore speaker, who is never at a loss for words; and 
such a perfect and droll mimic, that the other birds are 
apparently chagrined and mortified. There he sits on the 
topmost bough, as quiet and happy as an alderman puffing 
his cigar after a public dinner; and cracks his jokes like 
a good-natured editor, after a successful political cam- 
paign. 

He is no love-sick swain, piping the tender notes to his 
charmer on the opposite bough; but like Hood, he is making 
parodies of the most sentimental strains. Neither is he 
like a paid musician, who counts out his quavers and 
crotchets according to the ratio of dollarsand cents. He 
does not merely scratch a fiddle between the scenes like 
an orchestra player, to keep himself from yawning. No- 
thing like it; he sings but rarely, and is shy of a human 
audience, and his whole soul is poured into the music, the 
cup of his mirth overflows with its own fulness, and his 
satire is none the less keen, that it is musical. An im- 
ported actor or actress, made proud by the praise of bray- 
ing donkies; a boy, for the firsttime in pantaloons; an ad- 
ministration-man, reading a warrant appointing him the 
postmaster of a country village; ora musquito for the first 
time on the wing, could not feel more self-satisfied and 


snugly independent than yonder rogue in the brown jack- 
et.—Boston Courier. 





IRELAND IN THE 19TH Century.—A gentleman of the 
name of O’Connor, descended frem a monarch of Ireland, 
took it into his head that he had a better right to a certain 
estate than the real owner, whose title was as ‘just and 











legal as that of the duke of Bedford to the domain of Wo- 





ee 


burn. Possessed with this notion, Mr. O’Connor collected 
several hundred peasants, armed with muskets and pitch. 
forks, placed himself at their head, and actually took pos. 
sion of the land in question; which he held until he was 
ejected by superior force. Yet no prosecution was ever 
carried on against him, or any of his followers, for this 
act of violence; and this proceeding was countenanced by 
many persons above the condition of peasants, who acty- 
ally furnished O’Connor’s adherents with provisions, Jf 
that expedition had succeeded, it was the intention of 
mahy others to have recovered estates in the same sum. 
mary way. Our readers will of course conclude, we sup. 
pose, that allthis happened acentury or twoago. It isa 
fact well known to have happened in the county of Rog. 
common, in the year 1786; and the detail is to be found jn 
the records of the Irish parliament. 





Turnine a Corner. Centrifugal force.—A carriage, 
or horseman, or pedestrian, passing a corner, moves in g 
curve, and suffers a centrifugal force, which increases 
with the velocity, and which impresses on the body a force 
directed from the corner. An animal causes its weight 
to resist this force, by voluntarily inclining its body to. 
wards the corner. As the velocity is increased, the cen- 
trifugal is also increased, and therefore a greater inclina- 
tion of the body is necessary to resistit. We accordingly 
find that the more rapidly a corner is turned, the morethe 
animal inclines his body towards it. A carriage however, 
not having voluntary motion, cannot make this compensi- 
tion for the disturbing force which is called into existence 
by the gradual change of direction of the motion; conse. 
quently, it will, under certain circumstances, be overtum- 
ed, falling of course outwards, or from the corner.—Cual- 
inet Cyclopedia. 





Irtsu or THE 16TH Century.—In 1566 a countryman 
and contemporary gives the following account of the Irish 
of his time. He describes them as warlike, patient of 
fatigue and hunger, but preferring indolence and liberty to 
every thing else; ignorant, credujons, and superstitious in 
the highest degree; remarkably fond of music, feasting, 
and merriment. He particularly notices a class of men 
very numerous at that time, who traveled over the coun- 
try at night for the purpose of committing robberies, 
whose depredations were attended with cruelty, and whos 
occupation was not considered dishonorable. Whenever 
they set out on an expedition, they prayed to God that they 
might be successful in obtaining plunder; aud when ob- 
tained, they considered it as a gift from him. 


Horse vs. Cow.—The Newport Spectator, a year or 
two since, gave us a melancholy account of a cannibal cat 
that eat herself up! The last number of that paper exhi- 
bits the carnivorality of a horse that eat up a cow! |t 
seems they were confined together in a barn, when Dob- 
bin, taking a fancy to a piece of fresh beef, commenced 
operations upon the cow’s hip and back. ‘The cow remon- 
strated ‘against this act, as an unconstitutional suspensio 
of the habeas corpus; but the horse took the responsibili- 
ty, and the corpus with it, and felt authorized by the con- 
stitution, as he understood it, to eat ‘‘a foot square of tle 
animal’s back,” before the court of oyer and terminet, 
which the sufferer summoned by special proclamatis, 
could interfere in her behalf. 

N. B. If farmers would preserve their cows, let them 
keep hay in the barn for their horses. 





An Inpustriovs Wire.—A married lady of about twet- 
ty-one years of age, in a town in this county, besides tak- 
ing the whole care of her family, braided in as many svt 
cessive days, (Sundays and one week of ill health except 
ed) one hundred palm-leaf hats, which she brought to this 
towna few days since, and sold in a lot for forty dollars. 
The stock cost her six cents a-piece, so that the neti gail 
of her labor has been thirty-four dollars. Praise upon? 
married lady is, however, rather posthumous—for her fate 
is fixed; but if our single damsels will exert alike industry, 
the story of their deeds might not be told in vain.—Por'- 
mouth Journal. 





In a late number of an Edinburgh medical periodical, # 
case is given of a young gentleman about thirty years’ 
who had been affected with constant sneezing for three 
weeks; at first in rather violent paroxysms with intervals 
of many minutes, but afterwards occurring from three ' 
six times every minute, each occasioning a slight degree 
of bodily agitation, and accompanied with a forcible ¢* 
pulsion of air between the nearly closed teeth, producing 
the sound ‘‘tchee.” He had been taking considerable 
quantities of magnesia on account of constant acidity ° 
stomach. The eneezing was always suspended during 
sleep; but recommenced immediately on waking, he 
sometimes seemed to wake sneezing. He was cured 4 
blisters, purging, injecting olive oil into the nostrils, fol- 
lowed by carbonate of iron and gradual exposure tot 














cold air. 








